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Photo by Sheila Catanzarita 
‘Leaf peepers’ check out the scenery at the lookout near the east entrance of 
St. Michael’s on Sunday, Oct. 21. For coverage of the season, see Page 3. 


Here come the ‘leaf peepers’ 


Meningitis kills 
Bentley first-year 


Proposal to require vaccine in the works 


By Craig Lindabery 
Staff Writer 


Bentley first-year Erin Ortiz 
died of complications related to 
bacterial meningitis on Monday, 
Oct. 8. 

Ortiz complained of feel- 
ing slightly sick when she went 
home to New Hampton, N.Y., for 
Columbus Day break. 

Meningitis is a contagious 
disease that can be spread 
through bacteria or close contact 
with an infected person. 

Ortiz did not know she had 
meningitis until she was rushed 
to the Westchester Medical Cen- 
ter. She had received the vaccine 
for meningitis before leaving for 
school, according to an Oct. 10 
article in The Boston Globe. 

“After Erin passed away, we 
were booked with appointments 
all week,” said Michele Walsh, 
director of public and media re- 
lations at Bentley. “There were a 
lot of concerns from students and 
family, but there haven’t been 
any new cases, and most students 
were not at risk for contracting 
meningitis.” 

Bentley’s health services 
took immediate action to spread 
information about Ortiz and 


meningitis. 


The Alumni Association aims 
to help graduates find jobs 


Career advisory program has been under utilized by students 


By Mary Kate Nolan 
Staff Writer 


This year the Alumni Association has boosted 
the effort to help St. Michael’s students search for ca- 
reers after graduation. 

Alumni Association president Denis Collet has 
made it his personal goal to orient seniors with the ca- 
reer advisory network, a group of 1,600 St. Michael’s 
alumni who offer to speak with students about their 
next step, he said. 

“There’s this network that is so under utilized 
and untapped,” Collet said. 

Collet said he believes students could benefit 
from using the career advisory network. 

“If one of our alums opens the door for someone 
to find a job, that’s as great a gift as any financial 
donation,” Collet said. “The fact is that there’s this 
dedicated group of individuals that exist across the 
country that want to see you succeed.” 

The network can link students and alumni all 
over the country. For example, a student who grew up 
in Vermont who wants to live in Boston can talk to 
an alumni who lives in the Boston area. The alumni 
can help the student help feel his or her way around 
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the market or tell the student a good place to live, 
Collet said. 

This year, Collet received a list of students who 
graduated last spring. The Alumni Board will call 
members of the Class of ’07 and.ask them where they 
stand in finding jobs, Collet said. 

If someone is doing temporary work and wants 
something more permanent, the members of the 
Alumni Board will offer assistance and remind them 
of the career advisory network, he said. 

Collet said he wants students to take advantage 
of on-campus resources. One of these is the Student 
Resource Center. 

Christine Clary, co-director of the Student Re- 
source Center, oversees career development. Clary 
works with students on resumés, cover letters, work 
shops, one-on-one appointments and graduate school 
advising. Ingrid Peterson is in charge of on campus 
recruiting and is the main contact with actual em- 
ployers. 

“We work with first-years right through senior 
year and alumni,” Clary said. 

Clary encourages students to come in sooner 
rather than later. 

See ALUMNI, Page 4 


There have been no new cas- 





es of meningitis reported since 
Ortiz’s. 

“Initially we were concerned 
with about 50 students,” Walsh 
said. “After assessing the con- 
tact that these students had with 
Ortiz, we ultimately decided to 
give 30 students preventative an- 
tibiotics.” 

The possibility of this hap- 
pening at St. Michael’s is slim, as 
cases of meningitis are extreme- 
ly rare, wrote Susan Jacques, 
head of health services at St. Mi- 
chael’s, in an e-mailed response. 

“Tf treated, 10 percent of 
people will still die and another 
10-15 percent will have long- 
term and possibly permanent 
problems from the disease,” 
Jacques wrote. 

A college campus isa dan- 
gerous place for someone to 
contract meningitis, since. it can 
spread through close personal 
contact, Jacques wrote. 

“It is a very serious illness 
for people who contract it,” she 
wrote. “We don’t require the vac- 
cine but it’s recommended.” 

St. Michael’s follows the 
guidelines of the Vermont State 
Health Department with regards 
to the vaccine, Jacques said. 


See MENINGITIS, Page 4 


At your 
Service 


Zsuzsanna Kadas 
wins service award at 
academic convocation 


By Kristen Fiocco 
Staff Writer 


Mathematics profes- 
sor Zsuzsanna Kadas earned 
the Norbert A. Kuntz Service 
Award at the academic convo- 
cation on Friday, Sept. 28, in 
the McCarthy Arts Center. 

The award recognizes ser- 


vice as one of three important 


standards St. Michael’s requires 
of its professors. 

Norbert A. Kuntz was a his- 
tory professor at St. Michael’s 
before his death in 1989. 

Kuntz was a member of 
major committees and served as 
chair of the history department 
for 18 years. 


See KADAS, Page 4 
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SECURITY LOG 


Excerpts from Oct. 12-18, 2007, Security reports, 
provided by St. Michael’s College Office of Safety and Security 





Friday, Oct. 12 


Sunday, Oct. 14 


12:58 a.m. Noise complaint, Quad 1:33 a.m. 911 Hang up, Senior Hall 

1:56 a.m. Suspicious person, Route 15 1:46 a.m. Drunkenness, Joyce Hall 

7:09 a.m. Medical assist, Ross Sports Center 2:28 a.m. Noise complaint, Founders Hall 
10:07 p.m. Medical assist, Ryan Hall 2:42 a.m. 911 Hang up, 400 Townhouses 
10:58 p.m. Odor complaint, Alumni Hall 12:04 p.m. Harassment, 300 Townhouses 
11:23 p.m. Suspicious person, Purtill Hall 12:16 p.m. Fire alarm, Alliot Hall 





Saturday, Oct. 13 


12:01 a.m. Fire alarm, Cashman Hall 
12:57 a.m. Drunkenness, Tarrant Center 
1:07 a.m. 911 Hang-up, Ryan Hall 

2:03 a.m. Nuisance complaint, Quad 


5:52 p.m. Fire alarm, Pontigny Hall - 


Monday, Oct. 15 


1:07 p.m. Lock out, St. Edmund’s Hall 


2:22 a.m. Drunkenness, 300 Townhouses 7:54 p.m. Medical assist, St. Edmund’s Hall 
3:15 a.m. Police assist, Tarrant Center 9:39 p.m. Medical assist, Lyons Hall 

5:36 a.m. 911 Hang up, Canterbury Hall 

10:40 a.m. Towed vehicle, Durick Library 


8:20 a.m. Towed vehicle, McCarthy Arts Center 


Tuesday, Sept. 16 


12:08 a.m. Medical assist, Lyons Hall 
12:44 a.m. Police assist, Purtill Hall 
2:27 a.m. Towed vehicle, Tarrant Center 
10:57 p.m. Drug violation, Lyons Hall 


Wednesday, Oct. 17 


7:50 a.m. Vandalism, 100 Townhouses 
11:29 p.m. Fire Alarm, Cashman Hall 
11:54 p.m. Towed vehicle, Hodson Hall 


Thursday, Oct. 18 


12:05 a.m. Drug violation, Hamel Hall 
12:33 a.m. Drug violation, Ryan Hall 

3:41 a.m. Suspicious person, Pontigny Hall 
3:30 p.m. Lock out, Alliot Hall 


5:51 p.m. Suspicious person, St. Edmund’s Hall 
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St. Michael’s receives $1 million sift 


Businessman A. Francis Politi leaves funds to help college at international level 


By Alexandra Legere 
Staff Writer 


The estate of A. Francis Politi donated $1 million 
each to St. Michael’s and Norwich University to sup- 
port international programming and promote and en- 
courage students and faculty to ee time studying 
abroad. weston 

Politi’s gift establishes The Dr. A. Francis Politi 
International Fund at St. Michael’s. The money is in- 
tended to further the education of individuals and give 
them.a chance to experience the world first- hand. 

Politi died at the age of 95 in his home of North- 
field, Vt. in May 2006. Politi formed a strong relation- 
ship with the Edmundites on campus, said Buff Lin- 
dau, head of public relations. 

“A. Francis Politi was a citizen of the world, orig- 
inally from Italy,” said Rit DiVenere, vice president of 
institutional advancement, who was also a friend of 
Politi’s for 15 years. “He was a jovial man, who loved 
life. He loved good food, good wine, bocce, friends, 





Courtesy of St. Michael’s College 


loved Edmundites, and he had a great respect for Former St. Michael’s President Mare vanderHeyden with his wife Dana and A. Francis 


~ education.” ; Politi, April 2005. 


Politi spent his life on the global businesses 
stage, according to a college press release. He was 
the CEO at a number of companies after World War II, including Car- 
borundum International. He was fluent in five languages. 

During World War II, while working for the Board of Economic 
Warfare, he traveled to Brazil and Argentina and bought a number of 
goods, including leather and sugar. These were shipped to Russia to be 
kept from the Axis powers. 

Although Politi wasn’t an alumnus to either college, he felt a strong 
connection to both communities and wanted to give the gift of educa- 
tion, DiVenere said. Politi believed that education was crucial to creat- 
ing relationships, he said. 

“He believed in international study for advance- 
ment of commerce and personal relationships,” DiVe- 
nere said. 

Peggy Imai director of study abroad was surprised 
when she heard the news of the gift. 

“Tt is always wonderful when someone leaves a gift 
designated to international studies,” Imai said. “The 
intent of a gift like this is to increase the knowledge of 
international opportunities, it’s very exciting.” 

The gift is in the form of an endowment and will 


VISIT 





be available in 2009, DiVenere said. The interest gained from the en- 
dowed $1 million will be used fund international studies. This enables 
the $1 million to stay intact and help the school’s endowment continue 
to grow, he said. This makes an institution financially stronger, he 
said. 

Currently at St. Michael’s, 30 percent of students study abroad. 
Gifts such as Politi’s may allow for more students to study abroad in 
the near future, Imai said. 

“The gift’s intention is in helping students,” Lindau said. “Politi’s 
general interest is in making our college more international.” 
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Red leaves help rake in the green 


Revenue from “leaf peepers”’ helps many Vt. businesses 


By Erik Wells 
News Editor 


The fall season, which 
draws many tourists to Vermont, 
proves to be an important time 
for businesses. 

“We make 45 percent of our 
revenue for the year in 45 days, 
and anybody that runs a business 
knows that’s pretty darn season- 
al,’ said Paul Brown, co-owner 
of the Cold Hollow Cider Mill in 
Waterbury, Vt. 

The foliage season lasts five 
to six weeks in Vermont, from 
mid-September to the end of Oc- 
tober. 

During the fall period in 
2005, approximately $364 mil- 
‘lion of the year total revenue of 
$1.57 billion was spent by visi- 
tors to the state, according to the 
University of Vermont Tourism 
Data Center. Visitor spending 
supports approximately 12 per- 
cent of jobs in Vermont. 

Cold Hollow is located on 
the section of Vermont 100 that 
runs from Waterbury to Stowe. 
That section is the busiest tour- 
ist highway in the state, Brown 
said. 

About 600 motor coaches 
frequent the cider mill through- 
out the year, but in the fall the 
number peaks, Brown said. On 
busy fall days 25 to 30 buses will 
stop, he said. 
~~ Money taken in from people 


on the coaches amounts to about 


10 percent of the cider mill’s an- 
nual revenue, Brown said. 

“A lot of. these motor coach 
companies think we live and die 
by the motor coach, it’s not true 
at all7’ Brown said. “We make 
most of our money from the 
drive traffic, people coming up 
and cruising around the state.” 

In 2005, approximately 3.4 
million “person trips” were made 
to the state in the fall, about 26 
percent of the 13.4 million total 
trips for the year, according to 
the UVM Tourism Data Center. 

A “person trip” is defined as 
each person in a travel party, this 
includes motor coaches. If some- 
one makes more then one trip 
to the state each trip is counted 
separately. 

Many businesses in the state 
are dependent on the foliage sea- 
son for revenue, said Vicky Teb- 
betts, vice president of the Ver- 
mont Hospitality Council at the 
Chamber of Commerce. 

People who drive to the 
Green Mountain State come 
from many of the metropoli- 
tan areas up and down the East 
Coast, Tebbetts said. 

“The majority of people are 
either families or in the baby 
boomer generation, which is age 
43 to 62,” Tebbetts said. 

This year has been great for 
fall tourism, which is important 
due to the poor ski season last 
year for many of the state’s re- 
sort towns, like Stowe and Kil- 
lington, Tebbetts said. The warm 
weather this month has extended 
the foliage season, she said. 

When foliage is at its peak, 
usually in early to mid-October, 


probably the highest rate of tour- 
ist occupancy occurs, said Greg 
Gerdel, chief of research at the 
Vermont Department of Tour- 
ism. 

The leaves prove to be a ma- 
jor draw. 

“Our color is generally re- 
garded as pretty outstanding, 
because we have a lot of val- 
leys with hillsides,” Gerdel said. 
“You can see it much better than 
in flatter places.” 

Coming to view Vermont’s 
foliage, or “leaf peeping,” has 
been a practice for decades. 





Marketing Vermont’s foli- 


age season began in the 1930s, 
but it was really after World War 
II, when “Vermont Life Maga- 
zine” was first published, made 
Vermont become a fall destina- 
-tion, Gerdel said. 

Peak foliage in the state var- 
ies by region, Gerdel said. In the 
higher elevations many leaves 
have fallen, but in the midlands 


and-valleys of the state-full color~-~ 


is just being reached, he said. 
Myra and Alan Rosofsky 
from Stony Brook, N.Y., drove 
to Vermont for the first time in 
over a decade in order to see the 
foliage. Seated outside Cold Hol- 
low drinking cider, the retired 
educators in their 60s marveled 
at the scenery and the relaxed at- 
mosphere of the Vermont fall. 








LEONARDO’S BASICS MEDIUM LARGE 
Tomato Sauce & Cheese $16.30 $12.90 
Garlic Sauce & Cheese $10.30 $12,90 
Pesto Nut Sauce & Cheese $10.30 $12.90 
Thai Peanut Sauce & Cheese $10.30 $12.90 
Regular Crust * $10.30 $12.90 
Extra Thin Crust ametiges $10.30 $12.90 
Extra Thick Crust Sake 810.30 $12.90 
LEONARDO'S: t 
* A LOCAL VERMONT COMPANY eT oe reer 
«SUPPORTS FRESH VERMONT PRODUCTS getremittsy RE Eh lela e] 
USES VT PART-SKEM MOZZARELLA CHEESE Eicoa\ MEU Scie 
+ USES VERMONT'S KING ARTHUR FLOUR =| 862-7700 


“The people are nice, the 
weather is excellent, the leaves 
are beautiful and we have the 
time,” Myra said. “So it’s the 
confluence of all good things 
here.” 

Alan said, “The community 
makes you feel very welcome.” 

The state lent itself to a driv- 
ing vacation, Alan said. 

_ “You may do a lot of driv- 
ing to get here, but once you’re 
here you can minimize it,” he 
said. “You can pick one place (to 
stay) and go around to different 
places.” 

Cold Hollow Cider Mill sees 
about 300,000 visitors a year 
and is generally regarded as the 
second biggest tourist attraction 
in the state, next to nearby Ben 
& Jerry’s, Brown said. A U.S. 
map hanging in the cider press 
room, where visitors can see ci- 
der being made, is covered with 
pins that tourists poke into their 
hometowns. The map was put up 
in August 2005 and all 50 states 
contain pins. 

“We’re on the busiest tour- 
ist highway in the state, we’re a 
cider mill and its apple harvest 
time,’ Brown ‘said. “That all 
equates for a lot of people com- 
ing here. If it weren’t for that, 
this business wouldn’t exist.” 





V Vermont Visitor. 
Spending 2005 
_ Amounts are in millions 
> Winter (Dec-Mar) $570. 2 
b> Summer (Jun-Aug) $508.7 
> Fall (Sep-Nov) $363.8 
> Spring (Apr-May) $131.7 


_ Source: UVM oe Data 
one - 











Bridging the gap 


Hometown Connections attracts prospective students 


By Chris White 
News Editor 


This winter, students will 
continue to participate in Home- 
town Connections, a St. Mi- 
chael’s tradition. 

The program involves cur- 
rent St. Michael’s students who 
go back to their high schools over 
winter break, and talk to prospec- 
tive college students about St. Mi- 
chael’s. 

Last year, St. Michael’s stu- 
dents connected with over 450 
prospective students. Through the 
program 110 students returned to 
95 high schools. 

One student who participated 
last year was sophomore Lauren 
Dunn, who returned to Columbia 
High School in East Greenbush, 
NY. 

Dunn went back to her high 
school with a panel of her former 
high school classmates. They 
talked about college life, Dunn 
said. 

She described St. Michael’s 
and answered students’ ques- 
tions, she said. She also talked to 
a couple of seniors who applied to 
St. Michael’s. 

“It was a good experience,” 
Dunn said. “I could tell people 
how much I liked St. Michael’s, 
and I could get the word out about 
who we are.” 

St. Michael’s benefits by hav- 
ing its name going back to high 
schools, said Bernie ‘Cieplicki, 
facilities director and coordinator 
of Hometown Connections. 

Cieplicki sends cards invit- 
ing all high schools represented 
on campus to participate in the 
program. 

The admissions department 


WHOLE WHEAT OR WHITE CRUST - LITLE TIS OR GOURMET PIZZA 


LEONARDO'S TOPPINGS MED. $1.50ca LG. $1.75¢a 


italian Pepperoni 

Hot Italian Sausage 

Fresh Ground Western Beef 
Cob Smoked Bacon 
Marinated Chicken Breast 
New England Baked Ham 


Anchovy Filets 


MED. 513.80 1G. $16.90 


Fresh Plum Tomatoes 
Freshly Cut Broccoli 
Fresh White Mushrooms 
Fresh Green Spinach 
Freshly Sliced Eggpiant 
Freshly Sliced Red Onions 


The Numbers 
2006-2007 


» 110 students went back 
to 95 high schools 


> Some schools had more 
than one student sign up 


» Students connected 
with over 450 prospective 
students 


tries to have St. Michael’s students 
meet with high school students 
from those schools who applied 


_or want to go to St. Michael’s, 


Cieplicki said. 

Dunn said her school was 
on the list when she received an 
e-mail about the program, so she 
decided to participate. 

Hometown Connections is 
just one more program St. Mi- 
chael’s has in the many things the 
college does to attract students, 
director of admission Jacqueline 
Murphy said. 

“We know in general that 
word of mouth and student to 
student contact is important for 
a school like us,’ Murphy said. 
“That’s being done _ through 
Hometown Connections.” 

It is beneficial for high school 
students to receive information 
from other students through the 
program, Murphy said. 

“Tf a student knows someone 
from their high school who 
attends St. Michael’s, the student 
could relate better to them than 
they would to an admissions 
counselor,” she said. 

Many people are added to . 
the prospective student list after 
students visit their high schools, 
Cieplicki said. 

“Our students are our best 
ambassadors,” he said. 






Freshly Sliced Green Peppers 
Marinated Sun Dried Tomatoes 
Sliced Jalapeno Peppers 
Roasted Red Peppers 
Freshly Chopped Garlic 
California Black Olives” 
Sweet Hawaiian Pineapple 
Marinated Artichoke Hearts 
Htalian Gorgonzola Cheese 
Greek Feta Cheese 

Herbal Soy Cheese 

Grated Parmesan Cheese 
Flavorful Four Cheese Blend 













GOURMET FAVORITES 
i, Basil Pesto Chicken 


TRADITIONAL FAVORITES MED. $13.80 LG. $16.90 
1. Classic Pepperoni Deluxe 
Italian Pepperoni, New England Baked Ham, Freshly Sliced Red Onions, 
Green Peppers & White Mushrooms 
2. Meat Lover’s Revenge 
italian Pepperoni, Hot Italian Sausage, Ground Western Beef & New 
England Baked Ham 
3. Hawaiian Island Delight 
New England Baked Ham, Cob Smoked Bacon, Freshly Cut Broccoli & 
Sweet Hawaiian Pineapple 
t. Texas Hot Buffaic Chicken 
Zasty Tomato Texas Hot Sauce, Spicy Chicken Breast, Freshly Sliced 
Red Onions with Mozzarella & Gorgonzola Cheeses 
§, Louisiana Cajun Creation 
Hot Italian Sausage, Fresh Green Spinach, Freshly Sliced Red Onions, 
Fresh Plum Tomatoes & Cajun Spices 
. Roasted Chicken BBQ 
Marinated Chicken Breast, Freshly Sliced Red Onions, White 
Mushrooms, Roasted Red Peppers & Barbecue Sauce 


LEONARDO’S WORKS MED. $14.80 LG. $18.90 
Italian Pepperoni, New England Baked Ham, Hot Itallan Sausage, Freshly Cut 
Broccoll, White Mushrooms, Red Onions, Green Peppers & California Black Olives 


“FRESH ROASTED” CHICKEN WINGS 
SINGLE (12) DOUBLE (24) DOUBLE/DOUBLE (48) 


. $7.00. . $13.00... . $25.00 





Sun Dried Tomatoes, Freshly Sliced Red Onions with Gorgonzola Cheese 
ennel Sausage Gourmet 
433. Fresh Garlic Sauce, Hot Italian Fennel Sausage, Freshly Sliced Red 
Onions, Fresh Green Spinach with Gorgonzola Chease 
Ceconut Curry Chicken 
vErash Garlic Sauce, Curried Chicken Breast, Sweet Coconut Flakes, 

Freshly Sliced Red Onions & Fresh Plum Tomatoes 

4, Classic Chicken Cordon Bleu 
Fresh Garlic Sauce, Marinated Chicken Breast, New England Baked Ham, 
Fresh Green Spinach, Freshly Sliced Red Onions with Blended Cheeses 

5. Marinated Chicken Parmesan 
Marinated Chicken Breast, Freshly Cut Broccoli, Freshly Sliced Red 
Onions, Fresh Plum Tomatoes & Grated Parmesan Cheese 

6. Asian Thal Chicken 
Marinated Chicken Breast with Thai Peal Sauce, Freshly Sliced White 
Mushrooms, Red Onions, Green Bell Peppers & Cut Broccoli 


COPEPSI ONE LITER $2.00 
Pepsi ¢ Diet Pepsi + Mountain Dew * Ginger Ale + Aquafina 














FRESH SALADS 


GREEK 
$6.00 


BREADSTICKS 


Garlic Cheesy 
$3.00 $4.00 





GARDEN 
$5.00 








Regular/Hot. . 


PSEC ES Te | | 





00 i ae ws] 800 INCLUDED! 
: ANY LARGE HAND MADE PIZZA it TWO MEDIUM, TWO-TOPPING PIZZAS 
80. peaieoton NO OTHER COUPONS APPLY BURLINGTON $0. BURLINGTON NO OTHER CONPONS APPLY BURLINGTON 
OH SE ay SRE Rees ily ESSERE oat po SESS Ree 


FREE DELIVERY * MC/VISA 








Basil Pasto Nut Sauce, Marinated Chicken Breast, Roasted Red Peppers, at resh Garlic Sauce, Fresh Green Spinach, Fresh Pium Tomatoes with 








FREE DELIVERY + MC/VISA 


VEGETARIAN FAVORITES MED. $13.80 LG. $16.90 


ode F our Cheese Fusion 





Mozzareila, Cheddar, Parmesan & Gorgonzola Cheesas 
2. Fresh Mushroom Fiorentine 
Freshly Chopped Garlic, Freshly Sliced Red Onions, White Mushrooms, 
Pium Tomatoes, Green Spinach & California Black Olives 
3. Exotic Greek Island 
Freshly Chopped Garlic, Freshly Sliced Red Onions, Green Spinach, 
Plum Tomatoes & California Black Olives with Greek Feta Cheese 
. Santa Fe Hot Mexican Fiesta 
Fresh Tomato Salsa, Black Beans, Freshly Sliced Red Onions, Frash Plum 
Tomatoes, Sliced Jalapeno Peppers, California Biack Olives & Sour Cream 
5. Gorgonzola Gourmet 
Fresh Garlic Sauce, Green Spinach, Plum Tomatoes, Marinated 
Artichoke Hearts with Gorgonzola Cheese 
6. Asian Thai Vegetarian 
Thai Peanut Sauce, Freshly Sliced White Mushrooms, Red Onions, 
Green Bell Peppers, Cut Broccoli & Fresh Plum Tomatoes 


VEGETARIAN WORKS MED. $13.80 LG. $16.90 









Re 











Freshly Cut Spinach, Broccoli, White Mushrooms, Green Peppers, Red Onions, 
Plum Tomatoes & California Black Olives 


THE PARTY PAK * SERVES 10 $40.00 






2 Large One Topping Pizzas 
1 Double Order Wings ¢ 2 Orders Cheesy Bread 


| | PEELE | 


22S 100 .. 


TWO LARGE, ONE-TOPPING PIZZAS 
80, BURLINGTON NO. OTHER COUPONS APPLY BURLINGTON 
951-9000 _ EXPIRES 12/31/2008 862-7700 
— oe oe eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee ee ee 


e FREE DELIVERY 
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KADAS: Wins Kuntz Award 


Continued from Page 1 


The vice president’s office 
received anonymous nominations 
for the awards. An elected com- 
mittee from the Faculty Assem- 
bly chose the winners. 

The secrecy of the nomina- 
tions and deliberations surprised 
Kadas when she heard her name 
announced in McCarthy, she 
said. 

History professor George 
Dameron, who won the service 
award last year, read the citation 
written by Kadas’ nameless nom- 
inator aloud before she accepted 
her award, which was an honor- 
ary desk clock. 

Since joining the St. Mi- 
chael’s community in 1985, Ka- 
das served the college with her 
participation in several commit- 
tees. She has been the moderator 
for the Faculty Assembly, which 
includes every professor for four 
years. Kadas’ job makes her the 
most visible faculty member, 
mathematics professor Jim Hef- 
feron said. 

“The moderator helps to 
bring the faculty voice together to 
make the best possible college for 
its students,” Kadas said. 

An influential moderator re- 
quires the faith of the entire facul- 
ty, which Kadas gained with her 
fair-mindedness, Dameron said. 

The. Faculty Assembly di- 
rects changes in the curriculum 
and serves as the faculty’s main 
method of communication” with 
the president and trustees. 

An upcoming Faculty As- 
sembly meeting may change St. 
Michael’s liberal arts require- 
ments. 

“The meeting has the poten- 
tial to be very divisive,” Hefferon 
said. “It will be a point where the 
faculty may find itself unable to 
come to a decision.” 


An even-handed leader like: 


Kadas will help discussions pro- 
ceed smoothly, Hefferon added. 
Kadas served as chair of the 
mathematics department from 
1987 to 1997. The decade high- 
lighted a critical time to move for- 
ward because a number of profes- 
sors retired together, mathematics 


Shop and save even more when vou use 
your Grand Union Rewards Card! 
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Photo by Kristen Fiocco 
Kadas has served on numerous 
committees at St. Michael’s. 


professor George Ashline said. 

Kadas raised expectations as 
she welcomed new faculty mem- 
bers to the department, Ashline 
said. 

As chair, Kadas also assisted 
with developing new mathemat- 
ics courses. The different course 
options impacted all students be- 
cause of the liberal arts require- 
ments, Hefferon said. 

“She’s really shepherded the 
department through its challeng- 
es,” Dameron said. 

Ashline also praised Kadas’ 
accomplishments. 

“She is cited for bringing the 
department forward to a new ley- 
el of accomplishment,’ Ashline 
said. 


Kadas’ 
Committees 


> Faculty Council (1989- 
1991) 

> Presidential Search 
Committee (1994-1995, _ 
2006-2007) a. 

> Coordinator for St. 
Michael’s College-UVM Engi- 
neering Program (1997- ) 

> Faculty Development 
Committee (2001-2002) 

> Centennial Committee 
(2001-2004) 

& Faculty Welfare Commit- 
tee (2002-2004) 

®& Faculty Advisor for Pi Mu 
Epsilon (2002- ) 

_» President's Committee 
on St. Anne’s Shrine (2004- 
2005) 
> Moderator, Faculty As- 
sembly (2004- ) 

Pm Acting Chair of Mathemat- 
ics Department (Fall 2006) 





MENINGITIS: Still chance of 
contracting disease with vaccine 


Continued from Page 1 


There is a proposal that if 
passed will require first-year 
college students in Vermont 
residence halls to get the vac- 
cine by August 2008. The vac- 
cine comes with potential serious 
health risks. 

“There is also a serious 
nervous system disorder that 
has been reported among some 
people who received the vaccine 
for meningitis,’ Jacques wrote. 
“This has happened so rarely that 
we don’t know if the vaccine is a 
factor in developing (a nervous 
system disorder) or not.” 

Students should protect their 
immune systems as much as 
possible to prevent meningitis, 
Jacques wrote. 

“Medical studies show that 


ALUMNI: 


college students who had less 
sleep, drank more (alcohol) and 
smoked had higher rates of bacte- 
rial meningitis,’ Jacques wrote. 

Even if meningitis is diag- 
nosed and treated, there is still 
danger of long term health prob- 
lems. 

“Some examples of perma- 
nent problems would be deaf- 
ness, seizures and _ strokes,” 
Jacques wrote. 

There is no way to guaran- 
tee protection from meningitis 
but the vaccine reduces one’s 
chances of contracting the dis- 
ease, Jacques wrote. The vac- 
cine, when combined with be- 
haviors that protect the immune 
system, is the best way to prevent 
a meningitis infection. 

“Menactra, the current vac- 
cine for bacterial meningitis, pre- 


vents 70-75 percent of bacterial 
meningitis in the US,” Jacques 
wrote. 

The vaccine is almost al- 
ways very safe and side effects 
are generally a mild redness 
or pain that last about one day, 
Jacques wrote. 

“Yeah, I’m vaccinated,” said 
Marybeth Ash, a first year at St. 
Michael’s. “I got vaccinated at 
home, but I would know where to 
get the shot if I didn’t have it.” 

Although Ash was aware of 
Erin Ortiz, she did not know any 
of the preventative measures to 
avoid contracting meningitis. - 

“IT knew that she was vac- 
cinated and I’m definitely a little 
concerned that she still got men- 
ingitis,” Ash said. “But I also feel 
like what happened at Bentley is 
a very rare case.” 


Career advisory 


network can be a useful tool 


Continued from Page 1 


“We're free!” Clary said. 
“Some people do career develop- 
ment from the start. Others only 
begin when they’re ready.” 

Clary’s goal is for the stu- 
dent to graduate college with 
skills and experience they can 
use in the job world. 

Many St. Michael’s  se- 
niors decide not to go to gradu- 
ate school and instead enter the 
workforce, Collet said. 

Seniors need to think ahead 
to their next step even 1f they plan 
on going back to their summer 
job one more time after gradua- 
tion, or traveling, he said. 

“They will still be far ahead 
of the game if they have started 
to have conversations around 
what does it mean to conduct a 
search and what do I have to do 


10% 


Career search 
tips 
> Start early ne « 


» Prepare a resume 


b> Always use a cover letter 
when sending applications 


® Do practice interviews to 
prepare for the real thing 


if I’m postponing the search until 
three or four months after gradu- 
ation,” Collet said. 

Senior Matt Brown doesn’t 
know what he wants to do after 


_college, he said. 


““The idea of further school- 
ing is very tempting, but then 
again I probably have $30,000 
of student loans to pay off,’ he 
said. 


STUDENT DISCOUNT 


EVERYTHING YOU NEED... 


pe THE PRICES YOU DESERVE! 


Best wings & tenders in town 


Fresh baked goods- featuring gourmet cookies, 


bagels and rolls 

A corner deli-— fresh subs made daily 
Western Union & Money Orders 
Utility Payments 

ATM Machine 


“T’m taking an extra semes- 
ter next fall, so I’m not going to 
graduate on time,” Brown said. 

However, Brown said he is 
not nervous about finding an ini- 


tial job.after college because:of 
_ his connections at:his internship 


at a courthouse working with 
parole and probation officers, he 
said. 

“Practicum is an excellent 
source for networking outside of 
the college community,” Brown 
said. “I have already been of- 
fered a job working at a prison as 
a correctional officer.” 

Collet wants students and 
recent graduates to know that the 
college’s alumni are an asset they 
can take advantage of. 

“We’re here. Just because 
you graduated doesn’t mean we 
don’t want to maintain the rela- 
tionship,” Collet said. 


"Excluding items prohibited by law" 


Present your Knight card to 


the cashier to receive your 


10% discount 
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Editorial 
Freebies not so free 


he fine print can easily be overlooked. When the dis- 

claimer fails to register in the minds of the viewer, the 

agent distributing the information has successfully 
done its job. 

Our agent: St. Michael’s College. 

There are numerous “free” things up for grabs here. We 
throw down $30 to purchase the Smugglers’ Notch pass, 
which covers the printing of the pass itself. It’s not $30 to ski 
for the season; the college is paying for it. 

The Cultural Pass also costs $30 for unlimited shows. 
But the college weighs the amount of money it owes for the 
pass, depending on how often students go to events. The col- 
lege covers what costs remain. 

The latest “free” thing is free busing on the CCTA sys- 
tem. The S.A. has been leaning on the administration and 
the CCTA to make the deal possible, and we will have free 
busing with the swipe of our Knight Cards. 

Enter the fine print. 

Who’s picking up the tab here in the long run? Our tu- 
ition bill is probably the best answer. 

Anne Conaway-Peters, St. Michael’s director of market- 
ing, said when the Cultural Pass was offered, the school had 


PHOTO OF THE WEEK | Chalkin’ up Safe Space 


Photo by Nick Briggs 

no additional money for these types of programs. It’s just Common Ground, St. Michael's Bay straight auianee: created this display near the academic buildings 

: i : on Sunday, Oct. 14, calling it the “Safe Space.” The symbol was designed to bring awareness to hate 

one more thing the college has to factor into its overall costs. : crimes. Common Ground sent out e-mails each day last week highlighting a victim each day who died 

The same goes for the Smuggs pass. from a hate crime. Common Ground has invited Judy Shepard, mother of Matthew Shepard, a victim 
The CCTA bussing deal will be the next extra cost for of hate crime, to speak in McCarthy at 8 p.m. on Thursday, Oct. 25. 


the school, if students take up the deal. It will provide extra 
runs on the weekends, which will cut down on taxi costs 
and may eliminate some of the drunken driving that goes on 
when students go to the Burlington and Winooski bars. 

So this deal is great, as long as students take up the offer. 
We might as well, if it’s going to be factored into our tuition 
bill. It may appear that these things are provided free by the 
school, but we should all give mom and dad a call and thank 
them for helping to pay for a ski and bus pass. 
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Budget buster 


nother staggering amount of money on campus is 

the S.A.’s budget, which still has $14,205 in general 

funds. That number will start to fall as clubs and 
committees come to the Senate and ask for more money 
throughout the year. 

The S.A. wants to allocate $2,400 of its annual budget 
to the Residence Hall Association. It plans to ratify the new 
amendment for the RHA into the Constitution at tonight’s 
meeting at 7 p.m. in Cheray 101. 

The RHA will be in charge of sponsoring events to deter 
the amount of partying that goes on during the weekends 
because of the lack of sponsored student events. 

One of the RHA’s ideas is to sponsor a highlighter annees 
Won’t that increase student drunkenness on behalf of that 
event because it’s a free? : 

The voting members of the S.A. should consider the wis- 
dom of supplying another committee on campus with thou- 
sands of dollars worth of pizza money before initiating this 
program into the Constitution. : 


— Laura Tuveson 
executive editor 


editor on any subject related to St. Michael’ 's College by e-mal ee 
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Photos by Megan Davin 


Above: The UVM sailing team practices on Lake Champlain until sunset, rain or shine. Below: Sailors work together to turn the boat, a maneuver called tacking. 
Sailing team grows in popularity 


The University of Vermont sailing team has 42 members, making it one of the largest teams in the nation 


By Megan Davin 
Staff Writer 


season. 


UVM sophomore Margie Burton started sailing last 


“T missed not being a part of a team,” Burton said. “So 


Autumn on Lake Champlain can provide many adven- 
tures for outdoors enthusiasts. The lake separates Vermont’s 
Green Mountains and New York’s Adirondacks, where foliage 
attracts worldwide visitors. The UVM sailing team sticks out 
on the lake among the world-renowned scenery. 

Justin Assad came to Vermont five years ago to coach the 
UVM sailing team. He was looking for a career as a sailing 
_ coach after graduating from Columbia University, he said. 
Sailing has been a life-long passion, he said. 

Lake Champlain is ideal for college sailing, Assad said. 
The shifting winds and construction of the lake allow sailors to 
simulate different racing situations in practice, he said. 

The sailing team practices from the beginning of the 
school year though the first few weeks of November, dressing 
to beat the Vermont chill. The lake cools down in October and 
November, Assad said. 

The team spends 20-30 hours a week on Lake Champlain 
and attends day-long regattas on weekends. 


I joined sailing.” 

However, there are club members with a strong sailing 
background like UVM First-year Tim Hluchan.. _. 

“I have been sailing since I was a baby,” he said. “I was 
on a boat at three months old.” a RAS << 

Because it’s not a varsity sport, the team raises money 
on its own. Members meet in the off-season to discuss fund- 
raising. : 

The crew of 42 sailors makes UVM one of the largest 
collegiate sailing teams in the country, Assad said. 

The large numbers and commitment have led to the 
club’s success, Assad said. They are ranked 15th in the na- 
tion out of 180 schools. 

“We are a grassroots program, but have earned credibil- 
ity in the sailing world and at UVM,” Assad said. 

His primary goal is to develop members into strong, 
competent sailors by their senior year, Assad said. He re- 


“Tt is a big commitment,” Assad said. 


No sailing experience is necessary to join the club. Dedi- 
cation to learning and practicing the sport are the only require- 


ments, Assad said. 





said. 


quires members to act like teammates, participate in prac- 
tices, and give their all. Mes 
“If you can do that, you can create an experience,” he 





Ski resorts around the country turn green 


By Molly Barrett 
Staff Writer 


Many mountains are going green, but 
not because of springtime or melting ice 
caps. Smuggler’s Notch, Okemo Mountain 
Resort, Killington and Mount Sunapee are 
using environmentally-friendly sources of 
energy, making: them the greenest places 
around to ski. 

Being a good world citizen and re- 
ducing the carbon footprint are the most 
important reasons to go green, said Dan 
Maxon, the energy, permits and planning 
manager at Smuggler’s Notch. 

Smuggler’s Notch has many programs 
aimed at being more sustainable, such as a 
no idling policy for its shuttles. The moun- 
tain has begun using B20 biodiesel in its 
village services tank, according to its Web 
site. 

“Our guests care about the things we 
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do for the environment,” Maxon said. “We 
hear it all the time.” 

Smuggler’s Notch is pursuing alter- 
native energy sources like solar and wind 
power plants to be installed at the top of 
one of the mountains, and having solar 
hot water for the residential areas and the 
pools, he said. 

“By leading the way, we can serve as a 
force for education,” Maxon said. 

Interest in green energy began with 
the desire to offset electrical power needs 
said Scott Clarkson, vice president of mar- 
keting for Okemo Mountain Resort. 

Okemo, along with Crested Butte 
Mountain Resort in Colorado and Mount 
Sunapee Resort in New Hampshire, partic- 
ipates in a program to purchase Renewable 
Energy Certificates. 

The certificates offset all electrical 
power consumption of the three moun- 


tains. They ensure that the entire amount of 
electrical energy used by the three resorts 
is replaced on the grid with wind energy, 
according to a press release from Okemo 
Mountain Resort. This is approximately 27 
million kilowatts, which saves approxi- 
mately 18,800 tons of carbon dioxide an- 
nually, equivalent to the output from about 
2,200 average homes. 

This does not mean the mountains are 
converting to renewable energy as their 


source of energy. However, the energy pur- 


chased with the certificates replaces tradi- 
tional electricity on the national power grid. 
By displacing use of traditional electricity, 
they are indirectly reducing emissions, ac- 
cording to the Sterling Planet Web site. 
The goal of the Okemo Mountain 
Resort is to be responsible environmen- 
tal stewards, Clarkson said. The top third 


of the mountain is state forest land leased 


from Vermont, which gives the resort even 
more responsibility, Clarkson said. 

Other energy-saving tactics Okemo 
uses include converting the diesel-fueled 
groomers, air compressors and ski lifts 
to biodiesel, he said. Okemo has also in- 
vested in 18 high-efficiency snowmaking _ 
guns, which can create snow at higher tem- 
peratures, reducing the amount of diesel 
required. 

“To invest in this is pretty phenomenal 
and not inexpensive,” Clarkson said. 

Biodiesel is a vegetable oil-based fuel 
that reduces emissions and pollution. It is 
“the only alternative fuel to have fully com- 
pleted the health effects testing require- 
ments of the Clean Air Act,” according to 
the National Biodiesel Board Web site. 

Biodiesel is less toxic than table salt 
and biodegrades as fast as sugar, according 
to the Web site. 
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Planning an early winter 


Michael Hayes and the Ski and Snowboard Club gear up for the Jibfest 


which will be Saturday, Nov. 10 on the 300’s field. 


By Joan Nyamunda 
Staff Writer 


Winter unofficially begins Saturday, Nov. 10 when 
the Ski and Snowboard Club holds its sixth annual Jibfest 
on the 300’s field. Staff writer Joan Nyamunda sat down 
with club president, Michael Hayes, to discuss this year’s 
event: 


How did the Jibfest event originate? The program 
originally had three to four Jibfest per year, but since 
last year we switched to have just one big Jibfest event, 
where anyone can come to watch and enjoy themselves. 
We worked hard with the school so that the event could be 
approved, and after it was approved there was such a good 
response from the student body. This year we hope to get 
1,000 people. 


What Is the limitation of how many people can 
participate in the event? This year we only have 40 
participants. They are a mixture of snowboarders and ski- 
ers. After each participant has taken a turn on the trail, 
we eliminate half of the participants. From that half, we 
eliminate another half. 


Who Is Grand Army production? And how are they 
part of the event? It is a side company that I started last 


year. The company makes movies and takes pictures of ~ 


the events. It also helps create poster designs, which are 
uploaded onto the Jibfest Web site. The company helps 
market the event and draw new participants. Videos from 
last year have been watched by 10,000 people. 


How has the program worked in past years? Last 
year, we introduced music and there was only one band. 
However, this year we are going to have three bands play- 
ing: Carlson, Rhythm Section and Japhy Rider. We are try- 
ing to make the event diverse and create an atmosphere in 
which everyone can come and join and be involved. This 


year we have new rails, and we have built some unique 
features that best represent the event. 


Why is It that only St. Michael’s College partici- 
pates? Only St. Michael’s students can participate be- 
cause of liability. There’s never been any injury, but we are 
trying to make the event safe for everyone. St. Michael’s 
rescue was in the event just in case of some injuries last 
year. I mean, there are minor injuries that always happen 
in an event such as this, but the participants shrug it off 
and continue competing. 


Do you have to have certain skills In order to par- 


ticipate? If we see someone who doesn’t have experience 


in the rails, we eliminate the individual out of the event. 
The participants have to have advanced skiing and snow- 
boarding skills, and they have to do tricks. The reason for 
this is so that no one can get hurt. 


How does the Jibfest work at St. Michael’s? Basi- 
cally the event is put together by the Ski and Snowboard 
club and Jay Peak Resort. It is the biggest event of the year 
for the club and the organization. Students work hard in 
order to make it happen. The club also receives assistance 


' from the Student Activities for promoting Jibfest with 


posters, fliers, radio announcements, and television ads.. 


What types of prizes can be won in the raffle? 


We give away two season tickets to the Jay Peak resort, 
gear from Eastern Mountain Sports and our sponsors: 
Bern helmets, EC head wear, gloves, EESA clothing and 
snowboards. All of these things are donated and these 
prizes are worth more than $1,500. 


Where do you get the snow? The snow comes from 


“focal hockey rinks. We rent trailers that we fill with the ice 


and dump the snow in the field. We have 80 people who 
work during the event. Forty of them are competitors who 
are required to help and the rest are volunteers. 








Photo by Nick Briggs 
Senior Michael Hayes is the president of the Ski and Snow- 
board Club, which will hold the sixth annual Jibfest on Sat- 
urday, Nov. 10. 


What challenges occur while organizing such an 
event? The location of the school is a problem because 
there aren’t any hills, and if there was snow, preparing for 
the event could have been easier. Also, working with ev- 
eryone and organizing, so the event can come to life is 
very difficult and challenging. There is so much to do, but 
this year hasn’t been challenging because everyone is on 
board and willing to help out as much as they can. 


How long is the event? The Jibfest will run from 4 


p.m. to approximately 9 p.m. Skiers and snowboarders will . 


hit elements such as a 30-foot gap rail, a flat-down box and 
a wall ride. 





A broken bike, some karma and a new view 


G [i= off your jacket, you’re going to 
have to get dirty for this one,” Tom 
Buckley said to me. 

It was Saturday morning at the Good 
News Garage in Burlington. Volunteers gath- 
ered in the garage for Bike Recycle Vermont’s 
monthly Bike Jam. 

Six volunteers were -in 
the garage repairing bicycles 
to donate to refugees and 
low-income residents. 

‘I rode my bike to the 
event, hoping to get some ex- 
ercise. 

My chain fell off on my 
way up Riverside Avenue. I 
stopped and got off my bike 
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tea to fix the problem, thinking 
I would only have to slide it 
back on. 

I was wrong. 


The whole gear-shifter-piece-thing had 
broken. 

“Perfect,” I thought to myself. What are 
the odds my bike would break on my way to 
a bike shop? 

All I could do was laugh, it was either bad luck or 
good karma. 

I walked my bike up the hill for the last mile of the 
trip, until I arrived at the garage where I parked my bike 
and introduced myself to the volunteers. 

Buckley, a volunteer who has been working with bikes 
for more than 40 years, offered to fix my bike when I was 
done with my journalism business. 

“T’ll help you through it, but you have to do the work,” 





he said. 

We propped my bike on the stand and got to work. 

“Looks like a broken derailleur,” he said. 

A close inspection followed. My bike is nowhere near 
new, so I wasn’t surprised when Buckley ran through a 
grocery list of problems. Wheels need truing. Not enough 
grease on the chain. The brakes are dragging. The tires are 
deflated, and so is my ego. 

Despite all this, Buckley said my red and white 


- 
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Photo by Drew Vetere 
Volunteer Brian Hanson fixes a bike on Saturday, Oct. 20, at the Bike Recycle Vermont Bike 
Jam. Hanson drove from St. Johnsbury to participate in the event. 








Online 


Bike Jam 


Check out the Defender 

Online for an audio 

slideshow from the Bike 
Recycle Vermont Bike 

Jam 
www.smcvt.edu/defender 





Schwinn road bike was in good condi- 
tion for its age. It is probably 25 years 
old and was a hand-me-down from my 
older brother, Steve. By now, it could 
qualify as a family heirloom. But it gets 
me from place to place regardless of 
condition and age. 

I was excited to get my hands dirty 
and do my own repairs. I rolled up my 
sleeves, and before I knew it I was cov- 
ered in grease. 

We unscrewed the wheel, broke the 
chain and added a new derailleur. The 
entire process took less than 30 min- 
utes, but I felt like I had accomplished 
something bigger. 

I can only imagine how satisfied the volunteers at 
Bike Recycle Vermont feel after repairing four or five 
bikes a day. The organization has provided more than 500 
bikes to refugees and low-income residents during the past 
three years. It was clear to me that volunteers were fixing 
more than just bikes. 


They were fixing lives, one bike at a time. 
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“The Sixth Sense,’ because | 





‘ think | can see dead people.” 


Molly Cole, ’08 


“aws,’ it’s a bad-ass movie.” 


Joe Leuci, ’11 





“Texas Chainsaw Massacre,’ 
because it was real.” 


_ -Nate Birr, “Atb<0; 


“Chucky, because I’m scared 
of the doll.” 


Tim Pilczak, ’10 





“Carrie, because it seriously 
scared me for the rest of my 


life.” 


Wendy Mustapha, ’10 





“Friday the 13th,’ because it is 
a Classic.” 


Matt Rigtrup, 711 


“Scary movies are stupid.” 


Kate Kozlowski, '08 


“Silence of the Lambs,’ be- 
cause he puts the lotion on it.” 


Mairead Moore, ’09 
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Fast Facts of 
S.A. Web site 


> The Web site will 
eliminate Grace Kelly’s 
daily “lost and found” 
e-mails 


& Students will be 
able to take part in 
polls and give feed- 
back to the S.A. 


® Acalender ofup- 
coming events willbe 
available a 


> Allclubs andcom- — 

mittees will have a link — 
to information about 
the specific club or 
committee 
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The Student Association plans to launch a Web site by November 


By Emily MacKenzie 
_, Staff Writer 


The Student Association is headed into cyber- 
space. : 

The S.A. hired Brandon Borrelli, a profession- 
al web designer and brother of junior Billy Borrelli, 
to design and build the St. Michael’s S.A. Web site, 
which will be launched in November. 

The executive board originally tried to find 
someone within the St. Michael’s community to 

design the Web site, but no one was sufficiently 
qualified or experienced, S.A. president Alex Mo- 
nahan said. 

The S.A. executive board researched other 
student government Web sites across the country 
for design and content and decided to model it af- 
ter Stanford University’s student government Web 
site, Monahan said. 

Brandon said Stanford’s is a great model to 
use. 

- “It’s simple, clear and user friendly,” Brandon 
wrote in an e-mailed response. “It suits my own de- 
sign style very well.” 


“We're here for you guys, we want 
to hear what you have to say 
because we’re working for you.” 


David Hiltz, 
Secretary of communication 


Students will be able to participate in polls, 
give feedback to the S.A., discuss programming 
information about potential concerts on campus 
and view a calendar of upcoming events, Monahan 
said. Y ey, 

All clubs and committees will have a link to 
information about the specific club or committee, 
he said. 

Grace Kelly, director of student activities and 
assistant dean of students, will have a “Lost and 
Found” section, modeled after Craigslist, which 
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will reduce the overflow of daily e-mails sent to the 
student body by Kelly. ‘ : 

“Even Grace knows people get annoyed by it,” 
Monahan said. “It’s annoying for her as well, so 
we're trying to figure out a system.” 

The idea is to make everything easier and more 
accessible to St. Michael’s students, he said. 

“The secretary of finance is going to have 
forms on there so people in clubs can download 
(the forms),” Monahan said. “So instead of coming 
in here for a form, they can print it off on their own 
computer,” Monahan said. 

The target audience for the site is the cur- 
rent student body, but Monahan said he believes it 
will be a helpful resource for incoming students if 
they’re interested in seeing what the student body” 
and student government is about. 

“Tt’s a good resource for them to use,” Mona- 
han said. 

David Hiltz, secretary of communication, said 
he will update the S.A.’s Web site on a weekly ba- 
sis, or in the case of breaking news. 

“Tt’s great that we’re finally getting this up and 
we’re doing this, because it’s been in the constitu- 
tion,” Hiltz said. 

Hiltz is the designated Webmaster as part of 
the secretarial duties, according to the S.A. consti- 
tution, Monahan said. This means Hiltz will run 
and update the Web site. Hiltz will learn how to run 
the site from Brandon. ig 

Hiltz, a psychology major, said he is inexpe- 
rienced with working on the web. He hopes it will 
become easier and that confidence will come with 
time, he said. 

“There’s a little anxiety because I haven’t done 


it before, and I’m nervous to make a mistake,” Hiltz 


said. “But I think that’s normal for most people. 

The S.A. tried to publish a Web site two years 
ago, but was unsuccessful. Former S.A. president 
Tyrone Walker started it, but it failed to 
follow through with last year’s S.A. 

Having the Web site will benefit everyone on 
campus, Hiltz said. 

“We’re here for you guys, we want to hear what 
you have to say because we’re working for you,” 
he said. “We’re hoping to make it easier for every- 
one.” 
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HOROSCOPES 


By Kristen Salierno 
Guest-writer 


LIBRA: (Sept. 23-Oct. 22) 


_ Don’t freak out, it’s not a wild beast you are looking at. It’s 


your friend, and it’s a Saturday morning. 


SCORPIO: (Oct. 23-Nov. 21) 


' Give in to peer pressure. They are your friends and know 


what is best for you. 


SAGITTARIUS: (Nov. 22-Dee. 21) 


Feel like your gaining the “freshman 15?” You are, but 
running when you get motivated isn’t going to help. Don’t 
worry: you'll lose it this summer. 


CAPRICORN: (Dec. 22-Jan. 19) 


- Stop carrying your Knight Card around on the weekends. 


You don’t need it, and every Monday you wonder where it 
went. 


AQUARIUS: (Jan. 20-Feb. 18) 


Feeling love in the air? No, it’s just the warmth from the 
heater next to your bed. 


PISCES: (Feb. | 19-March 20) 


Stressing out because of a big test? Go to the library with 
your friends and talk about how it’s going to be impossible 
for half of the time you are there. You will realize you did 
fine. huigene 


ARIES: (March 21-April 19) 


Halloween is just around the corner. Be yourself: you are - 


scary enough. 


TAURUS: (April 20-May 20) 


Your phone is not indestructible. Yes, it will break in half 
over your knee, and will never work once its placed in a 


sewer. 


GEMINI: (May 21-June 20) 
Yes, it is okay to eat your roommate’s food in the middle of 


the night and blame it on the random kid that passed out on 
your floor, but be nice and replenish their stock. 


CANCER: (une 21-July 22) 


Even though you can’t smell it, spray some Febreze or light 
a candle. Your room stinks. 


LEO: (July 23-Aug. 22) 
The soft serve machine is not a toy. Use with caution. 
VIRGO: (Aug. 23-Sept. 22) 


Don’t worry, everyone’s mailboxes are just as empty as 
yours. People haven’t forgotten about you; it’s not the end 
of the world. 
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Feel the rhythm, feel the rhyme 


MLK Society brings Black Rebels back for the second year 





The Black Rebels performed during dinner in Alliot on Friday, Oct. 12. 


Jacqueline Cain 
Staff Writer 


The reggae band Black Reb- 
els provided free entertainment 
for the Alliot dinner crowd on 
Friday, Oct. 12. 

The Martin Luther King So- 
ciety brought the band to campus 
for the second time, said Kather- 
ine Northrop the club’s vice presi- 
dent. The Black Rebels came in 
the fall of 2005, it was warmer, 
and the concert was on the library 
lawn, she said. 

Black Rebels contacted 
Moise St. Louis, director of mul- 
ticultural student affairs and ad- 
visor of the MLK Society, and 
asked if St. Michael’s would host 
them again. 

St. Louis said he brought it 
before the club and had them de- 
cide whether to bring the band. 

“From my perspective, the 
club is interested in expanding 
the cultural experience on cam- 
pus,” St. Louis said. “Live reggae 
is not something a lot of people 
have access to.” 

The MLK Society wanted to 
have the band play on campus, be- 
cause the messages in their songs 
are about peace and fundamental 
issues important to their mission, 


“They gave off such a 
good vibe. It was really 
fun’’ 


Crystal Bissett, 
Junior 


Northrop said. 


“They show what reggae .: 


really is, not a stereotype,” she 
said. 
The meaning behind the 


songs is what prompted the band . 


to form, said rhythm guitarist 
Manou, one of the band’s singers 
and composers, who goes by only 
one name. 

“The media, the TV, the ra- 
dio don’t tell people the truth,” 
Manou said. “We read, we search, 
we find the truth, we bring it to 
the people.” 

Black Rebels formed 13 years 
ago when Manou, originally from 
Dakar, Senegal, met Kalpana 
Devi in western Mass. and be- 
gan playing music together. Devi, 
from New Haven, Conn., sings, 


- composes and plays percussion. 


The band is made up of many 
generations and includes Devi’s 
children. Her 15-year-old son 





Photo by Nick Briggs 


Imani plays the drums. Also her 
17-year-old daughter Kete plays 
keyboards, sings, and composes. 
Imani and Kete’s father, Wes 
Brown, play the bass guitar. 

The club chose to have Fri- 
day night in Alliot for the con- 
cert, because it is a busy time in 
the dining hall, Northrop said. 
People would be able to stay and 


listen because they wouldn’t have 
too much homework, she said. ~ 


A group of about 20 students 
danced in front of the stage dur- 
ing the show. Sophomore Crys- 
tal Bissett and her friend danced 
while sitting at the dinner table, 
she said. 

“We could tell Black Rebels 
really wanted us all to get up and 
dance and really enjoy it,’ Bis- 
sett said. “My friend Molly andI - 
grabbed people on the way up and 
danced.” 

During the middle of the 
set, Manou accidentally kicked a 
monitor off stage while dancing. 
While sound technicians quickly 
worked to fix it, Manou led the 
crowd in a few a capella choruses 
of Bob Marley’s “Three Little 
Birds.” 

“They gave off such a good 
vibe,” Bissett said. “It was really 


” 


fun. 


"Black Rebels i in the press 


“Black Rebels i is one of the most striking reggae groups you'll ever encounter.” 
: ~The Amherst go 


“Few | eande 6 brave the more difficult challenges of composing new, inteligent 


and trail blazing Uae, Black Rebels i is one such band.” 


” 


> Oy, Linen. 


A “Mutingual, muttinational and multi-talented succinctly describes the Black 


: \Siajea)? . 


- Dub Missive 


uN show of omer Fneclanetip, and arresting rics: this release demands to 
be mlbga ts a ast Hua sure fo get your moving, and then thinking.” 
bi io Sisco Runnins 


“Information provided by the Black Rebels Web site 


) 
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Shaping Up 





Q&A with coaches and athletes about how to get ready for the mountain 


By Chelsea Thompson 
Staff Writer 


Interviews. 


Peter Benedetto 
St. Michael's Alpine Ski Team 
Johnny Davidson 
UVM Assistant Alpine Coach 


Joe Connelly 
St. Michael’s Nordic Coach 


What do you suggest 
students should do to 
get in shape? 


Benedetto: 

I think that students should 
run and lift three or four 
times a week. Anyone can 
lift weights and get really big, 
but for ski racing you need to 
be able to move quickly. I try 
to run and do sprints more 
often than weight training to 
keep my agility up. 


Davidson: 


The most important thing 


students can do to get in shape 
is to be fit. Get. out, there, 
and play sports and be active. 
This overall fitness will serve 
them well once ski season 
starts. 


Connelly: 

If you are starting now 
without a good base, just 
try to be consistent and get 
out every day. The process 
of doing anything, if done 
consistently, beats doing the 
perfect workout, but only 
getting it done a few times a 
week. 


What should skiers eat 
and drink? Is there any 
kind of diet? 


Benedetto: 

Our coach does not really 
give us a diet to go by, but 
we know what we should and 
should not be eating. Since 


. we burn a lot of calories, we 


need to make sure that we eat 
a lot. I try to stay away from 
too much fried or greasy 
food. 


Davidson: 

Skiers, like all athletes, 
should be conscious about 
their eating and drinking. A 
balanced diet is important for 
athletes to fuel their bodies 
and properly recover from 
workouts. It is also important 
to realize that if you are 
working harder than the 


average person, you need 


to eat more in order to have 
energy. 


Connelly: 

Different diets work for 
different people. One thing 
I’ve tried to be better about 
in the past year is to eat soon 
after a workout, and to try 
to get some protein in that 
serving. I have found that by 
fueling up after a workout, 
I am recovering quicker 
from hard efforts. So I guess 
maybe it’s not what you eat, 
but when you eat. 


What muscles should 
they target? 


Benedetto: 

The main muscles that I try 
to target are my legs. They 
are the ones that begin to 
burn first when going down 
a race course. I lift upper 
body every so often, but 
the leg muscles are most 
important when going down 
a race course. -I also try to 
target muscles: that: help in 
my stabilization and balance. 
There are times that you will 
need some muscles that you 
don’t always work on that can 
save you from falling. 


“The process of doing 
anything, if done con- 
sistently, beats doing 
the perfect workout, but 
only getting it done a 


few times a week.” 


Joe Connelly 
SMC Nordic Coach 


Davidson: 

More advanced skiers will 
be better served by doing 
strength training. For skiing it 
is important to pay particular 
attention to the core region. 
This includes your stomach 
and lower back. By having a 


strong core, you will be able’ 


to resist loads from carving 
your skis and maintain 
a stable position. 


Connelly: 

In general, the cardio system 
is more important for cross 
country skiing, but strength 
and power tend to be big 
weaknesses once you get past 
the basic levels. No matter 
how strong you are, if you 
don’t have a good aerobic 
base, you are going to be 


to compete at a DI level. 


too fried after a short period 


of cross country skiing 
to take advantage of your 
strength. One area that I try 
to concentrate on this time 
of year is.the lower back. If 
you are skiing with a good 
position, you tend to put a 
lot of pressure on muscles 
in your back that otherwise 
aren’t used much. I find that 
a little extra back work helps 
me a lot on the ski trails. 


What are competitors 
doing to get in shape 
for this year’s season? 


Benedetto: 


The St. Michael’s team meets < 


four to five days a week 
and exercises together. We 
go to the gym and lift or do 
cardio, such as hill sprints. 
Besides doing stuff with the 
team, we exercise on our 
own time. What we do as a 
team helps, but we need to do 
more beyond that to be able 


= 
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Davidson: 
St.? Michael’s teams 
are working out with 


the. UVM. strength and 
conditioning coach three 
days a week as well as 
doing bleacher, track or 
plyometric sessions with the 
coaching staff twice a week. 
On top of these five organized 
sessions, the alpine skiers 
do cardio and play myriad 
sports on their own time. 
Connelly: 

The key is not “getting in 
shape,” the key is “staying 
in shape.” We incorporate 
balance, stability and 
technique drills into cardio 
or strength workouts so that 
we're always working on 
multiple systems. 


What is the hardest part 
about getting in shape 
for the ski season? 


Connelly: 

There is nothing hard about 
getting in shape for the 
upcoming ski season if you 
stay focused year round and 
keep your long-term goals in 
mind. Maybe the mental side 
is the most difficult, because 
we all know snow is right 
around the corner, and that’s 
when the fun really starts. 


a 
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Photos and tips 
By Ashley Hedlund & Matt Healy 


Lunges 





Step forward with your right leg, and bring your left knee as close to 
the ground as possible. Do not allow your right knee to be far over 
your foot. Your right leg should be at a 90 degree angle. Return to a 


_ standing position, and repeat the exercise with your left leg stepping — 


forward. Start out by doing two sets of 30 lunges on each leg, and then 
increase the number of sets weekly. se 


Side Leaps 





Lower your left leg toward the ground. Place your right leg behind 
your left one. Keep your hands out in front of you for balance. Leap to 
the side with your right leg, and stick the landing. Hold your balance 
for two seconds, then leap with your left leg to the side. Start out do- 
ing two sets of 30 leaps, and increase the number of sets weekly. 


Wall-sits | 


Place your back against a wall and sit down as if you were in a chair. 
Your legs should make a 90 degree angle. You can hold your arms out 
in front of you for balance or put them by your sides, but do not put 
them on your legs. Hold this position for 45 seconds, and increase the 


as 
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Harry Reid’s $4.2 million letter 


amilies of Marines and 

federal law enforcement 

officials have Harry Reid’s 
incompetence to thank for a re- 
cent $4.2 mil- 
lion donation 
to the Marine 
Corps-Law 
Enforcement 
Foundation. 

In an out- 
rageous___ dis- 
play of the 
government 
overstepping 
its boundaries, 
Senate Major- 
ity Leader Harry Reid discussed 
comments made by the conser- 
vative radio talk show host Rush 
Limbaugh. Reid then wrote a let- 
ter to the CEO of Clear Channel 
Communications, who produces 
Limbaugh’s show, asking him. 
to condemn Limbaugh for com- 
ments he made on his show. 

But Reid probably didn’t ex- 
pect Limbaugh’s response. 

Limbaugh auctioned Reid’s 
letter on eBay, and after about a 
week, it went to the Eugene B. 
Casey Foundation for $2,100,100, 
the highest priced charity item in 
eBay history. Limbaugh agreed 
to match the bid, promising the 
total amount to the Marine and 


COLUNINS 


EDITOR 


Stephanie 
Smetana 


law enforcement charity. 

This letter, signed by Reid 
and 40 Democratic senators, de- 
nounces Limbaugh for calling 
anti-Iraq war veterans phony 
soldiers and asks for an apology 
from Limbaugh for disrespecting 
the troops. 

I found it embarrassing that 
our Senate majority leader didn’t 
have his facts correct when he 
discussed Limbaugh, a private 
citizen, on the Senate floor. 

Limbaugh used similar ter- 
minology to that used in ABC’s 
Sept. 24 production by Charles 
Gibson about citizens who false- 
ly claim to have served wartime. 
Reported by Brian Ross, this seg- 
ment told of the investigation of 
“phony veterans” who had never 
served in the war, yet claimed 
they had. | : 

Limbaugh discussed one of 
these soldiers, Jesse MacBeth, 
on his talk show. MacBeth only 
spent 44 days in boot camp. He 
never went to Iraq, yet he told 
people he had been there and wit- 
nessed horrible things. He liter- 
ally is a phony soldier. 

Apparently, the Democratic 
senators who signed the letter, 
including Hillary Clinton and 
Barack Obama, weren’t aware of 
this when they asked Limbaugh, 


who has always been support- 
ive of U.S. troops, to apologize. 
Those who criticize any progress 
in Iraq and say that anything the 
troops accomplish is pointless are 
the ones who should apologize. 

Now that Reid has been 
publicly humiliated and millions 
have been raised for charity as a 
result of his poor judgment, he 
brought up Limbaugh again on 
the Senate floor. 

“T strongly believe when we 
can put our differences aside, 
even Harry Reid and Rush Lim- 

baugh, we should do that and try 
to accomplish good things for the 
American people,” Reid said. 

Sorry Reid, it’s too late to 
save face. 

Reid discussed a subject that 
he was uninformed about, and he 
tried to censor a private citizen. 
The only way he can fix things, 
is to apologize for the letter and 
his attempted censure, which he 
won't do. 

Reid simply demonstrated 
that he and other senators are 
willing to misuse their power. 

Michael Moore brazenly 
produces anti-Bush documenta- 
ries without fear of government 
censorship. The same freedom 
should apply to all Americans, 
liberal or conservative. 


~ Talkin’“bout my generation 


t the Student Associa- 
tion meeting on Tuesday, 
Oct. 16, David Landers, 


professor of psychology, spoke 


ES during the open 
GUEST forum about the 
COLUMNIST 


perplexity of 
our generation. 
He framed his 
speech around 
a column print- 
ed in the New 


York Times 

oo by Thomas 

Laura Friedman on 

puveson Wednesday, 
Oct. 10. 


Friedman’s column claimed 
our generation is one of the most 
global — with study abroad num- 
bers increasing every year — yet 
when it comes to events in our 
own country, we withdraw from 
involvement. It’s a trend that led 
Friedman to dub our generation, 
Generation Q: Quiet. 

“ |.. The Quiet Americans, 
in the best sense of that term, 
quietly pursuing their idealism, 
at home and abroad,” he wrote. 
“But Generation Q may be too 
quiet, too online, for its own 
good and for the country’s own 
good.” 

We’re going abroad to live 
in mud huts in Latin America, 
to work with people with AIDS 
in Sub-Saharan Africa, or to 
see how global warming is de- 
stroying the Great Barrier Reef 
because we want to offer help 
for global catastrophes directly 
caused by the U.S. government. 

_ Our generation may be qui- 
et, but it also may be slowly try- 


ing to clean up the mistakes of 
the generation before us. 

People wouldn’t be living in 
poverty in Latin America if Bill 
Clinton didn’t initiate NAFTA, 
which allowed corporate Ameri- 
ca to enter Latin American coun- 
tries, set up shop and increase 
the price of goods. The nego- 
tiation pushed them into poverty. 
They became unable to afford the 
products they were creating to be 
shipped back to our country. 

AIDS wouldn’t be such a 
huge epidemic if the American 
pharmaceutical industry would 
stop being so greedy, and start 
selling the cocktail or other anti- 
retroviral drugs for less. 

The Great Barrier Reef, 
the largest living organism in 
the world, wouldn’t be dying at 
an astronomical rate if we were 
less dependent on fossil fuels 
and focused on clean energy that 
wouldn’t harshly affect environ- 


“ments around the world. 


Our generation has grown up 
primarily under two presidential 
administrations; Bill Clinton and 
President George W. Bush. The 
latter obviously took office dur- 
ing key points in our lives when 
we began to formulate opinions 
about our country and earned the 
right to vote. 

Only the members of the 
classes of ’08 and ‘09 had the 
right to vote in the 2004 presi- 
dential election, but it’s highly 
doubtful everyone was registered 
to vote. Yes, I voted in the elec- 
tion — I was one of those saying, 
“Anyone but Bush, ’04.” 

Now that I’m a little wiser, 


and have checked into the 2008 
candidates, I must say that Ba- 
rack Obama is the face of our 
generation. He’s what Bobby 
Kennedy was to our parents’ 
generation in the late ‘60s — a 
breath of fresh air in the ever so 
hoity-toity world of politics. 

It could be that our genera- 
tion is so quiet because of our 
parents. We may be dubbed Gen- 
eration Q, but our fringe Baby 
Boomer and early Generation X 
parents have taken a new role in 
adulthood, something I would 
like to call Generation H: Hover. 

Parents have become heli- 
copters over their kids, guiding 
their every step with the expecta- 
tion that they become successful 
and don’t fall off the bandwag- 
on to success. The pressures of 
graduating high school, going to 
college and getting a job imme- 
diately after have been like the 
sweeping sound of a black hawk’s 
chopper in the back of our minds 
since we were in high school. 

Let us make our own deci- 
sions. Let us be quiet to compen- 
sate for all the years of loudly 
busting through the walls of the 
world, and becoming a super- 
power with nothing but dollar 
signs in mind. 

Let us wait for a leader who 
is finally going to realize the 
country can’t be run by another 
aristocratic person with old ideas. 
The ideas of their predecessors 
are no longer a factor after all the 
screwing up they’ve done in the 
past. 


Study abroad: What 
is In a perception? 


By Katie Downes-Angus 
Guest Columnist 


very morning in Durban, 
EK South Africa, I wake up at 

6:30 a.m. Even if I didn’t 
want to, even if I didn’t have to 
get up to go to class, I would still 
be woken up. 

The noises of the neighbor- 
hood coming to life stop my 
dreams in their tracks. Blar- 
ing hip-hop, neighbors shouting 
“hello,” the occasional sounds of 
monkeys fighting all bring me, 
not so gently, out of my dream 


world and back into the world of 


Cato Manor, the township where 
I am living. 

After getting out of bed, I 
take a bath and make my way 
out the door, shouting goodbye 
to my mother and sister. 

Climbing the steps toward 
the bus stop, I am greeted by 
cheerful choruses of “Sawu- 
bona, unjani!” (“Hello, how are 
you?” in Zulu, the predominant 
language in Durban). 

I watch monkeys play as 
children walk to their various 
schools. Loud minibus taxis, 
the primarymode of transporta- 
tion for most black South A fri- 
cans, zip by as drivers cram their 


people throughout the city. Peo- 
ple are ready to start their days. 

Unfortunately, this place 
that I now call home is a place 
that the majority of upper class 
South African citizens would 
never enter. 

When other students and I 
take taxis home, the drivers often 
refuse to take us to Cato Manor, 
until we convince them we ac- 
tually do reside there. When 
we tell upper-class people, both 
black and white, where we live, 
they tell us we’re crazy and that 
they would never go into one of 
the townships. 


The fear that surrounds 
these areas is very strange. Peo- 
ple seem to be under the impres- 
sion that if they were to enter our 
neighborhood, they would be 
mugged within 30 seconds, with 
a possible stabbing involved. 
Though these fears surrounding 


‘crime are very real and not with- 


out good cause, it is very dis- 
heartening to see how fear has’ 
kept the apartheid legacy alive. 

I could go on for pages 
about all of the segregation that 
still exists in this country, but 
that would be hypocritical, be- 
cause in our own country it still 
exists. Though not nearly to the 
same degree as in South Africa, 
America still functions as a so- 
ciety separated by many things 
that shouldn’t keep people apart. 

A challenge forme when I go 
home, and a challenge I want to 
present to my readers, is to look 
at our own prejudices in America 
and in the global context, what- 
ever they may be. While I don’t 
necessarily encourage anyone to 
wander into the depths of the in- 
ner city of Boston or New York 
City, I think we all need to take 
a look at what keeps us from do- 
ing certain things, from going to 
certain places. 

Are these fears real, or are 
they something our society has 
imposed upon us? This is a ques- 
tion I am constantly being forced 
to examine in the South African 
context, and it is something that 
I plan to carry with me when I 
come back home. 

I hope you will remember 
my thoughts and will take the 
time to reflect on some of the 
things that you may consider to 
be just how they are. 


Katie Downes-Angus is a 
junior political science student. 
Contact her at kdownesangus@ 
smcevt.edu 





Photo courtesy of Katie Downes-Angus 
Junior Katie Downes-Angus in Durban, South Africa. 








Tanzania talk 
to be held in Hoehl 
Welcome Center 


Students learn about the 
llula-Orphan Program and 
about issues facing Tanza- 


nia during a presentation 


on Oct. 23. Hoehl Wel- 
come Center, 4:30 p.m. 


Free. Contact 654-2469. 





Blood Drive: The MOVE office 
holds its first blood drive. Ross 
Sports Center, noon-5 p.m. Free. 
Contact 654-2674. 


Social Science Research Center 
Presentation: This series features 
a variety of presentations and 
lectures. Farrell Room, St. Ed- 
mund’s Hall, noon. Free. Contact 
654-2371. 


Street Safety for Women: Profes- 
sor Laurie Shover teaches basic 
techniques to use in a threatening 
situation. Sutton Fire and Rescue 
Station, 12:30-2 p.m., 3-4:30 p.m., 
5-6:30 p.m. Free. Contact 654- 
2667. 


Tanzania Service Learning Trip 


Presentation: Students learn 
about the Ilula Orphan Program 
and about issues facing Tanzania 
today. Hoehl Welcome Center, 4:30 
p.m. Free. Contact 654-2469. 


Peace Corps Presentation: Stu- 
dents learn about the Peace Corps’ 
time lines, the application process 
and the two year commitment. 
Alliot, Vermont Room, 6:30-8 p.m. 
Contact 654-2547. 


Praying the Rosary: Students 
meet for a meditative form of 
prayer. St. Michael’s Chapel, 7 p.m. 
Free. Contact alester@smcvt.edu. 


Loreena McKinnett: This tour 
is presented by Great Northeast 
Productions. Flynn MainStage, 


Burlington, 8 p.m. $45 and up. 
Contact 86-Flynn. 


Analog Planet: This funk, jazz, 
electronic, indie-rock trio is opened 
by The Roys band. Nectar’s, 
Burlington, 9 p.m. Free, 21 and 
older, $5, 18-20 years old. Contact 
658-4771. 


WEDNESDAY/24 


Kris Holloway- Bidwell Reading: 
Author Kris Holloway speaks on her 
Peace Corps experience. Grand 
Maple Ballroom, UVM, 7-9 p.m. 
Free. Contact 656-8269. 


Inspecting Carol: Daniel Sullivan's 
comedy tells about the Soapbox 
Theater Company’s attempts 

to perform “A Christmas Carol.” 
FlynnSpace, Burlington, 7:30 p.m. 
$24.75 and up. Contact 86-FLYNN. 


Scott Albert Johnson: This singer, 
songwriter and harmonica player 
is opened by Raina Rose. Nectar’s, 
Burlington, 9 p.m. Free, 21 and 
older, $5, 18-20 years old. Contact 
658-4771. 


Umphrey’s McGee: This Chicago 
sextet performs in the Higher 
Ground Ballroom. Higher Ground, 
South Burlington, 9 p.m. $23 in 
advance, $25 day of show. Contact 
888-512-SHOW. 


THURSDAY/25 


Uncommon Lunch: Psychology 
professor Ronald Miller discusses 


CALENDAR 


the Virginia Tech shooting. Klein 
Academic Enrichment Commons 
lounge, 11:45 a.m. Free. Contact 
654-2288. 


Duke University Visit: Lisa Rattray 
presents information about Duke’s 
professional environmental gradu- 
ate school. Jeanmarie 376, 4 p.m. 
Contact lisa.rattray@duke.edu. 


Born Into Brothels: Students 
watch this 2004 documentary 
about Sonagachi’s child prosti- 
tutes. Women’s Center, 6 p.m. 
Free. Contact womenscenter@ 


smcvt.edu. 


Inspecting Carol: Daniel Sullivan’s 
comedy tells about the Soapbox 
Theater Company’s attempts 

to perform “A Christmas Carol.” 
FlynnSpace, Burlington, 7:30 p.m. 
$24.75 and up. Contact 86-FLYNN. 


Virginia Rodigues Quartet: This 
singer performs the Samba and 
classical music in a SMC cultural 
pass performance. Flynn Main- 
Stage, 7:30 p.m. $25 and up. 
Contact 86-Flynn. 


The Legacy of Matthew Shepard: 
Judy Shepard speaks on the tragic 
death of her son. McCarthy Arts 
Center, 8 p.m. Free. Contact 654- 
2268. 


Tonedeff: This band is opened by 
Burnt MD. Nectar’s, Burlington, 9 
p.m. $10 and up. Contact 658- 
4771. 
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DAY/26 


Essex Fine Art and Craft Show: 
Artisans gather from.across the 
country to share contemporary 
and traditional arts and crafts. 
Champlain Valley Exposition, Essex 
Junction, noon- 7 p.m. $7. Contact 
878-4786. 





Building the Climate Movement: 
Bill McKibben speaks on global 
warming. McCarthy Arts Center, 1 
p.m. Free. Contact blindau@smevt. 
edu. 


Harvest Carnival: Children cel- 
ebrate the fall season by dressing 
in costume at this annual event. 
Tarrant Recreation Center, 5:30- - 
8:30 p.m. Free. Contact Itran@ 
smcvt.edu 


Inspecting Carol: Daniel Sullivan's 
comedy tells about the Soapbox 
Theater Company’s attempts 

to perform “A Christmas Carol.” 
FlynnSpace, Burlington, 7:30 p.m. 
$24.75 and up. Contact 86-FLYNN. 


Samhainn Celtic Concert: The 
Woods Tea Company, Celtic 
Knights and the Highland Danc- 
ers perform to benefit Parent to 
Parent of Vermont. McCarthy Arts 
Center, 7:30-9:30 p.m. $5. Contact 
blindau@smcvt.edu. 


Bone Cobra: This hard-rock band 
performs for those 21 and older. 
Nectar’s, Burlington, 9 p.m. $5. 
Contact 658-4771. 








SATURDAY/27 


Essex Fine Art and Craft Show: 
Artisans gather from across the 
country to share contemporary 
and traditional arts and crafts. 
Champlain Valley Exposition, Essex 
Junction, 9 a.m.-6 p.m. $7. Contact 
878-4786. 


Inspecting Carol: Daniel Sullivan’s 
comedy tells about the Soapbox 
Theater Company’s attempts 

to perform “A Christmas Carol.” - 
FlynnSpace, Burlington, 2 p.m. 
$24.75 and up. Contact 86-FLYNN. 


Haunted Warehouse: Booska 
Movers sponsors its third annual 
Haunted Warehouse with raffle 
prizes featured. Booska Movers, 
Burlington, 5-9 p.m. $3. Contact 
864-5115. 


George Carlin: This comedian 
celebrates his anniversary in show 
business. Flynn MainStage, 7 p.m. 
$45.56. Contact 86-Flynn. 


Inspecting Carol: Daniel Sullivan's 
comedy tells about the Soapbox 
Theater Company’s attempts 

to perform “A Christmas Carol.” 
FlynnSpace, Burlington, 7:30 p.m. 
$24.75 and up. Contact 86-FLYNN. 


Skating Spooktacular- DJ Skate 
Night: Burlington residents cel- 


_ ebrate the Halloween season with 


costumes and prizes. Leddy Arena, 
Burlington, 8-10 p.m. ne. Contact 
865-7558. 


Spiritual Rez: This nine-member 
band performs for those 21 and 
older. Nectar’s, Burlington, 9 p.m. - 
$5. Contact 658-4771. 


George Carlin: This comedian 
celebrates his anniversary in show 
business. Flynn MainStage, 9:30 
p.m. $45.56. Contact 86-Flynn. 


Halloween Dance: Students dress 
in. costumes for the annual dance. 
Tarrant Recreation Center, 10.p.m.- 
1:30 a.m. $5. Contact 654-2536. 


S ¥/28 


Essex Fine Art and Craft Show: 
Artisans gather from across the 
country to share contemporary 
and traditional arts and crafts. 
Champlain Valley Exposition, Essex . 
Junction, 10 a.m.-5 p.m. $7. Con- 
tact 878-4786. 





Haunted Warehouse: Booska 
Movers sponsors its third annual. 


~Haunted Warehouse with raffle 


prizes featured. Booska Movers, 
Burlington, 1-3 p.m., 6-9 p.m. $3. 
Contact 864-5115. 


Inspecting Carol: Daniel Sullivan's 
comedy tells about the Soapbox 
Theater Company’s attempts 

to perform “A Christmas Carol.” 
FlynnSpace, Burlington, 2 p.m. - 
$24.75 and up. Contact 86-FLYNN. 


A Year with Frog and Toad: This 
musica! is modeled after the Cal- 
decott and Newbery award-winning 
stories and is included in the SMC 
cultural pass. Flynn MainStage, 
Burlington, 3 p.m. $17.50. Contact 
86-Flynn. 


Counterpoint Performance: 

The choral chamber group of 12 
performs “Voyages.” McCarthy Arts 
Center, 4-6 p.m. Contact 863- 
5966. 


_ MI Yard Reggae Night With DJs 


Big Dog and Demus: Every Sunday 
night features Mi Yard Reggae | 
Night for those 21 and older. 
Nectar’s, Burlington, 10 p.m. Free 
Contact 658-4771. 


MONDAY/29 


The Grift: This Burlington band is- 
opened by Stepanian. Nectar’s, 
Burlington, 9 p.m. Free, 24 and 
older, $5, 18-20 years old. Contact 
658-4771. 
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By John O’Brien 
Staff Writer 


The rock group Radiohead 
released its seventh album, “In 
Rainbows,” using a technique 
that differs from record industry 
conventions. 

The album, currently avail- 
able through the band’s Web site, 
can be downloaded for free or 
purchased for a price the listener 
believes is adequate. This idea 
is enticing for fans and to those 
who might have otherwise not 
purchased the album. 

Sophomore James Thurber 
tried to download the album on 
Oct. 10, the day of its release, 
only to find the Radiohead Web 
site inaccessible due to over- 
whelming Internet activity, he 
said. 

“T think it will have an im- 
pact on the industry though, be- 
cause itll show that you don’t 
necessarily have to go through a 
record company,” Thurber said. 

Tyler Machado, co-music 
director for WWPY, the St. Mi- 


ARTS & ENTERTAINMENT 


Alternative rock band 
breaks music industry rules 


Radiohead issues latest album as ‘pay what you want’ download 





courtesy of www.radiohead.com 
Visitors to Radiohead’s Web site 
are greeted with a link to down- 
load the band’s latest album. 





chael’s radio station, believes 
digital distribution may catch on 
in the future, he said. 

“The thing with what they 
did is that you would need to 
have an existing, solid fan base 
because recording music costs 
a lot of money,” he said. “Most 
bands get an advance from their 
record label to do that.” 

But business professor Mark 
Nigrini holds a different opinion. 
People generally are unwilling to 
give money to those who are al- 
ready wealthy, Nigrini said. 

“(Radiohead) will not make > 


. 


the money off the digital media,” 
he said. 

If the option to pay nothing 
for the CD is available, the band 
should expect minimal profits 
from downloading, Nigrini said. 
The best way for the band to gain 
from this CD’s release is through 
concerts and performances, 
which are strenuous and physi-_ 
cally demanding of the group, he 
said. 

Machado agreed that re- 
leasing an album as a download 
is a risky move, but he thinks 
the group’s fans are dedicated 
enough to spend at least $5 to $10 
on the album download, he said. 

Though the band has not re- 
leased official sales figures for 
the album, the music news Web 
site Pitchfork cited rumors of 1.2 
million downloads-worldwide on 
Oct. 10 alone. 

“They are very innovative,” 
Thurber said. “They’re a: good 
alternative rock band that is not 
afraid to do their own thing.” 


Radiohead lightens up on ‘In Rainbows’ 


By Andrew Dennett 
Arts & Entertainment Editor 


“Radiohead, ‘a ‘band ‘known 
for defying its fans’ expectations 
with each of its albums, has tak- 
en another stylistic turn with its 


latest effort, “In Rainbows.” 


“In Rainbows,” released this 


‘month as a digital download, is 


the most cohesive and accessible 
Radiohead album since the criti- 
cally acclaimed “OK Computer.” 
It is the group’s first record to 
successfully blend ambient elec- 
tronic elements with melodic 
rock song structures. 

Though the album is con- 
sistent throughout its playing 
time, “Reckoner” stands out as 
a highlight. Heavily influenced 
by down-tempo electronic artists 


' like Massive Attack and Tricky, 


the song is simple but highly 
emotional. Lead singer Thom 
Yorke’s lyrics are mostly indeci- 
pherable, but let listeners ‘bring 
their own interpretations to his 
soaring falsetto vocals. 

Another memorable track is 
the ballad “Nude.” Written over 
a decade ago, it includes soulful 
vocals from Yorke and an ethere- 
al opening sounding like whales 
harmonizing with a submerged 
pipe organ. 

The album is musically di- 
verse, containing several upbeat 
rock songs as well as mellower, 
soul-influenced tracks. Some 
songs, such as “Weird Fishes/ 
Arpeggi,” smoothly incorporate 
multiple styles into a single com- 
position. 

“Videotape,” a song intro- 
duced during the band’s 2006 


tour, closes the record on a dis- 
quieting note, emphasizing a 
yearning Yorke vocal over a 
simple, repetitive* piano’ phrase. 
Though the first 90 seconds of 
the song are raw and intense, the 
introduction of electronic drums 
stunts its momentum. 

These songs may not turn 
a listener into a Radiohead fan 
overnight, as they take some 
time to be fully appreciated. The 
record is also short, clocking in at 
less than 45 minutes. This brev- 
ity is apparent in several songs, 
which seem to end just as they 
are picking up momentum. 

For Radiohead fans, and for 
fans of all progressive alterna- 
tive music, “In Rainbows” is an 
accessible, rewarding listen that 
ranks among the band’s best 
work. 





Drama Club presents 
provocative play 


‘The Laramie Project’ part of series 
of campus events advocating tolerance 


By Brian Madden 
Staff Writer 


The St. Michael’s Drama 
Club is currently preparing for its 
production of “The Laramie Proj- 
ect,” which opens Oct. 31. 

Director Peter Harrigan said 
he hopes this dramatization of the 
1998 murder of Matthew Shepa- 
rd, a homosexual, from Laramie, 
Wyo., will spark discussion and 
awareness of homophobia in Ver- 
mont. : 
“It’s a story worth being re- 
told,” he said. 

Matthew Shepard was a 22- 
year-old student from the Uni- 
versity of Wyoming beaten to 
death due to his sexual orienta- 
tion. Shepard was found nearly 
18 hours after the attack, tied to 
a fence on the side of the highway 
in Laramie. He died from severe 
head injuries days later on Oct. 
12-1998: 

Attitudes about equality are 
generally good on campus, Har- 
rigan said. 

“We might be preaching to 
the choir a little here, but maybe 
there is a middle group that can 
be reached,” he said. 

One of the most enjoyable 
parts of a production is telling an 
important and meaningful story 
that could change peoples’ atti- 
tudes and stir changes in both the 
community and the world, said 
John Paul Devlin, designer and 
technical director of “The Lara- 
mie Project.” 

“T think it’s wonderful that it 
might be a controversial issue,” 
Devlin said. 

Social drama is Harrigan’s 
forte, Devlin said. 


“Sometimes people want to. 


come in, turn their brains off and 
be entertained, and we do that 
too,” Devlin said. “But this is no 
warm and fuzzy play, it will prick 
your conscience.” 

The play includes a slide 
show that Assistant Stage Man- 


ager Emily Benway is creating, 
she said. 

“Visuals are really impor- 
tant,’ Benway said. “Looking at 
actual photos from Laramie and 
the people involved gives it whole 
new meaning when you see it on 
stage. I hope the others see it that 
way too.” 

Putting together this type of 
production takes much effort, cast 
member Laura Seifert said. 

“Most of us play seven or 
eight different roles, and it’s a 
challenge because you have to 
give them all their own voice,” 
she said. 

Most cast members are from 
Common Ground, the St. Mi- 
chael’s gay-straight alliance, and 
know each other well, Seifert 
said. 

“Peter wanted us to be a close 
group because it’s such an emo- 
tional play,” she said. 

After most rehearsals, people 
are so emotionally drained that all 
they want to do is watch a movie 
and go to bed, she said. 

In conjunction with the play 
Common Ground has invited 
Judy Shepard, Matthew’s mother, 
to speak at 8 p.m. on Oct. 25 in 
the McCarthy Arts Center. Also, 
a community forum on bias and 
hate speech will be held at 2 p.m, 
on Nov. 3 in McCarthy. 

Harrigan said he hopes St. 
Michael’s students and Vermont 
residents will benefit from the 
production. 

“Tt’s a great show to do be- 
cause it lends itself to different 
areas,” he said. 


if you go 
~ What: “The Laramie Project” 
When: Oct. 31-Nov. 3 
7:00 p.m. 
Where: McCarthy Arts Center 
Cost: Free 


Global warming film takes climate change to the streets 
Documentary ‘Everything's Cool’ featured on UVM campus and at Vermont film festival this month 


By Meghan McNamara 
Staff Writer 


The 18th Vermont Interna- 
tional Film Festival was held in 
Burlington earlier this month. The 
festival featured a wide variety of 
films, including a documentary 
with an unconventional approach 
to the topic of global warming. 


“Everything’s Cool,”  di- 


rected by Judith Helfand, is an’ 


activist film about global warm- 
ing striving to frame the issue in 
a way that will encourage citizens 
and government officials to take 
action to slow climate change. 
Helfand and her co-filmmak- 


ers traveled the country in a truck 
with the phrase “global warming” 
painted on the back but missing 
some letters. The filmmakers 
asked bystanders in several states 
to complete the puzzle, and many 
were unable to do so. 

Helfand also profiled dif- 
ferent people around the country 
who were trying to educate com- 
munities about: global warming 
and its effect on the world. They 
addressed the changes they made 
in their lives to reduce the amount 
of greenhouse gases they pro- 
duce. 

“The film focuses on con- 
crete things that people can do to 


help eliminate the issue of global 
warming,” said Anna Blackmer, 
Vermont International Film Fes- 
tival committee member. 

Blackmer was part of the 
committee that chose the films to 
be shown at this year’s festival. 

“What attracted us was the 
unusual approach (the film) took 
to the problem of global warming 
and climate change,’ Blackmer 
said. 

The committee usually 
chooses films based on quality, 
not subject matter, said Deb Ellis, 
Vermont International Film Fes- 
tival board president. However, 
global warming was on the com- 


mittee’s mind when it selected 
“Everything’s Cool,” she said. 

“T was attracted to how the 
film was being used as an activist 
movement,” Ellis said. “It really 
impressed me.” 

“Everything’s Cool” was also 
shown at the University of Ver- 
mont on Oct. 12. Adrian Ivakhiv, 
UVM professor and event coordi- 
nator, heard about the film from 
Ellis. Ivakhiv chose to have the 
film shown at UVM because he is 
interested in global warming, he 
said. Ivakhiv and Ellis organized 
a film screening and a question 
and answer session with Helfand. 

“] thought the film was good 


— not the kind of film that would 
convince the unconvinced, but 
well crafted, entertaining, humor- 
ous and useful as an update on 
the global climate change activ- 
ism movement and as an inspira- 
tional movement video,” Ivakhiv 
said. 

The film will not have the 
same effect on the country as Al 
Gore’s “An Inconvenient Truth,” 
but people will still be interested 
in it because it shows others rec- 
ognizing global warming in their 
everyday lives, Blackmer said. 

“The film was funny without 
losing the seriousness of the is- 
sue,” she said. 
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First-year Mark Mitchell 
is having a remarkable start to 
his golf career at St. Michael’s, 
finishing first or second for the 
team in every tournament he has 
competed in this year. 

“He was a good player to 
begin with,” head coach Chris 
Davidson said. “I think after our 
first practice he was already our 
low man.” 

Davidson credited Mitchell’s 
success so far to his hard working 
and level-headed demeanor. 

“He has a great ability to take 
it all in stride, whether he hits a 
hole-in-one or a ten he has the 
same reaction,’ Davidson said. . 
“He is also one of the only guys 
out there practicing his chipping 
and putting everyday.” 

Mitchell’s clear-headed ap- 
proach has earned the respect of 
his teammates. 

“Competitive golf is weird,” 
senior captain Andrew Deloria 
said. “You could shoot great with 
your friends and have trouble 
during a competition. That’s 








Photo by Will Rothermel 





what he does well, it doesn’t mat- 
ter for him.” 

In a game requiring equal 
measures of athletic ability and 
mental prowess, Mitchell shows 
the experience of a seasoned 
golfer in both regards, Deloria 
said. 


Mitchell started golfing 


‘when he was four years old, 


playing with his father and old- 
er brother at the Long Meadow 
Country Club, in Wilbraham, 
Mass. His older brother plays 
golf for Dartmouth College and 
has always had a competitive 
relationship in regards to golf, 
Mitchell said. 

“Yeah we get competitive,” 
he said. “He is older so he has 
beat me a lot, but I think it would 
be close this year.” 


Mark Mitchell watches the ball after swinging during a practice. 


He looks up to his father and 
brother as golfers more than any 
professional golfers. 

Mitchell came to St. Mi- 
chael’s after hearing good stories 
from his neighbor who attended 
the school. 

“My neighbor said it was 
a good place, I canie-and really 
liked the people and the coach,” 
Mitchell said. 

Despite praise from his 
coach and teammates for his 
clear-headed playing, Mitchell 
still believes that keeping his 


_head straight is the area of his 


game that he needs to improve. 
“I can ground out holes, 
but losing my focus is my weak 
point,” he said. , 
Mitchell hopes to see the golf 


program get stronger in years to 
come, he said. 

For the golf team to start 
winning tournaments, they have 
to have individuals shooting the 
top scores of the tournament, and 
Mitchell could fill that role for 
the team, Davidson said. 

“He could play a big role 
for us,” Davidson said. “He is a 
player that we can start to build 
around. If he keeps improving 
he could be an NE-10 conference 
all-star.” 

Mitchell has a more relaxed 
attitude, he said. 

“T just try to keep it fun, let 
the round come to me,” Mitchell 
said. “If I don’t worry about it, 
it’s a lot easier.” 


CROSS COUNTRY: Climbing to the top 


Continued from Page 16 


girls in Maryland where Denholm signed up for 
her first running race. She can’t recall why she 
wanted to sign up. 

“Tt just sounded fun,” Denholm said. 

It was a co-ed mile fun run with about 30 to 
40 kids running a loop near her school. Denholm 
came in first. 

“My mom was shocked when she saw me,” 
Denholm ea “She didn’t really expect to see me 


still running.” 


Denholm is a St. Michael’s junior and is still 
leading the pack. She started running competitive- 
ly her first year of high school and never looked 
back. Since her sophomore year of high school 
she has been the fastest runner on both of her cross 
country teams. 

During the fall semester the St. Michael’s 
team runs five to six miles six days a week. At 
the beginning of the year, Peters’ concentrated on 
strength training for the first month and a half by 


running up hills. About halfway through the sea- 


son, the team begins to concentrate on speed, Pe- 
ters said. 

“The hill-based workouts have been very help- 
ful because many of this year’s courses have been 


really hilly,’ Denholm said. “You can definitely 
see we’re benefiting from the training we’ve had, 
there’s a lot of improvement.” 

Denholm’s fastest five kilometer is in the low 
19’s, 

Last year, Denholm got pneumonia and wasn’t 
able to complete the season, giving her more rea- 
son to do her best this year at the New England 
Regional on Nov. 3 in New York City. 

The top two teams, and the top two runners 
outside of those teams finishing in the New Eng- 
land Regional run in the NCAA championship held 
in Missouri. q 

“Mentally, Mary Lynn seems so much tough- . 
er, and driven to do well, especially after not being 
able to complete the season last year,” Peters said. 
“She has a chance to go to the NCAA champion- 
ships.” 

Denhold said she hopes to finish in the top four 
or five, but is more focused on her team finishing - 
better than it did last year in the NE-10. 

“Often running is misunderstood as a person- 
al sport, but it has a huge team impact,” Denholm 
said. “We really communicate and show encour- 
agement toward one another because we all want 
each other to do well too.” 
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SPORTS 





ATHLETE « : WEEK 


Skyler Bryan 


| Jurtior | Soccer | No. Yarmouth, Maine | Psychology | 





Why chosen: Aided the 
team in beating Assumption 
2-1 on Saturday, Oct. 13. 
Bryan scored a goal, keep- 
ing them in the contest, as 
well as an assist in overtime 
to keep the team’s playoff 
chance alive. 


pist. 


school. 





High Beliaok rocky high school. 

Started Playing: At the age of five. 

Favorite food: Lobster. 

Pre-game rituals: Listening to Kristen Salierno’s iPod. 


Post-graduation plans: Go to grad school and become a thera- 
Favorite memory: Winning states sophomore year of high 


Why SMC: Enjoyed the recruiting visit. 


Women's tennis: Deahna Giguere, Marran Ranks, Catherine Dalton 


Knight Moves © 


The weekly recap of St. Michael’s sports 


> Volleyball (7-17, 2-8) On Saturday, 
‘Oct. 21, the team won its final match at 
the Skidmore Invitational Tournament 
edging Ramapo, 3-2 (24-30, 30-21, 30- 
16, 23-30, 16-14) to claim seventh place. 
The team lost it’s first match on Saturday 
to Hamilton, 3-1 (28-30, 26-30, 30-22, 
26-30). The team returns to NE-10 confer- 
ence action on Tuesday, Oct. 23, with a 7 
p.m. match at Southern New Hampshire 
University. 


> Field hockey (8-10, 8-8) On Saturday, 
Oct. 20 the team beat Bryant 1-0. Andrea 
Slaven scored the game's only goal. It was 
Slaven’s team-leading 19th goal of the 
season, which put her in the St. Michael’s 
record books for most goals scored in a 
single season. The team finished the reg- 
ular season at 8-10 overall, with an even 
8-8 mark in the NE-10. 


> Women’s soccer (8-6-3, 4-6-3) On Fri- 
day, Oct. 19, the team tied Bentley 2-2. 
The team moved to 8-6-3 overall and 
4-6-3 in the conference. First-year Katie 
Murphy set up junior Laura Anacone, who 
“scored to put the team on the board. St. 
Michael’s got an equalizer in the 77th 
minute with a strike from junior Kelley 
Ruch, set up by first-year Liz Freiberger, 
to even the score at 2-2. Another 35 min- 
utes of play elapsed with neither team 
able to score a goal. Senior Gillian Gold- 
man made four saves for the team. The 
Purple Knights outshot Bentley by a 21 
-16 margin. 


> Men’s soccer (9-4-4, 4-4-4) On Satur- 
day, Oct. 20, the team fell to Bentley 2-1. 
The Purple Knights are now 9-4-4 overall 
and 4-4-4 in the NE-10. The 2-0 lead held 
through halftime, but St. Michael’s put 
forth a more cohesive effort in the sec- 
ond half, outshooting Bentley by a 13-4 
margin. The Knights were only able to find 
one goal, though, scoring in the 58th min- 
ute when senior Yoshikazu Ishii netted his 
team-leading fifth goal of the season off a 
pass from classmate Chris Omaggio. Se- 
nior Tim Williamson stopped two shots for 
St. Michael’s as the Purple Knights held a 
20-15 advantage in shots. 


> Cross country On Sunday, Oct. 21, the 
cross country team participated in the 
NE-10 conference cross country champi- 
onships hosted by Stonehill college. The 
women placed seventh out of 15 schools, 
while the Purple Knight men finished 
13th. On the women’s side, junior Mary 
Lynn Denholm placed 25th out of 131 
runners in a time of 20:16. Classmate 
Rachel Baxter was right behind Denholm, 
placing 26th in a time of 20:19.9. Three 
other Purple Knights ran the course in 
less than 22 minutes. On the men’s side, 
junior Matt Alexander finished 67th out 
of 133 runners, with a time of 28:50.9. 
First-year Brendan Flynn was second for 
St. Michael’s, finishing 78th with a time 
of 29:27. The team resumes to action on 
Nov. 3 with the NCAA Regionals, held at 
Van Cortlandt Park in the Bronx, N.Y. 


Statistics provided by Sports Informa- 
tion 
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Cruelty as a sport 


What we accept as entertainment 


ince when has animal cru- 
S elty become a sport? What 

exactly has come of our 
society? Pushing aside the con- 
troversy of Michael Vick making 
money off of dog fighting, where 
innocent animals were killed, our 
society accepts cruelty as a form 
of entertainment. 

I was watching a show on 
bull riding the other day with a 
friend. As he was commenting on 
how the rider wasn’t that good, I 
couldn’t help but think, “how do 
the bulls get so mad?” 

Well, you would be bucking 
and acting crazy too if you were 
stuck with an electric prod that 
delivers 5,000 volts of extreme 
pain over and over, until you ap- 
pear to be a wild killer. It is ironic 
to find out that bulls are typically 
docile creatures. Yet, our society 
has been manipulated into think- 
ing they are crazy beasts. 

Still, millions of people go to 
these rodeos to see this happen. 
Why do we support torturing 
bulls? And how did we get to this 
point where “sports” like this are 
aired on national television for the 
pleasure of viewers and advertis- 
ing executives. 

I mean obviously we live in a 
corrupt society if you can’t walk 
into a grocery store and not see 
some part of Britney Spears be- 
ing displayed or images of cellu- 
lite on the most recent celebrities’ 
thighs. Are we becoming too ac- 
cepting of this culture? Have we 
become so used to ignoring the 
small things, that we’re ignoring 
situations like this that need at- 
tention? 

And what’s the point of hav- 
ing a “humane society” to protect 
animals when we’re abusing them 
to make a dollar or watch a good 
show? 

I_think back to last winter 
when my family and I had din- 
ner at the Raynham-Taunton dog 
park. My grandfather was making 
his bets while my mom and-aunt 
were talking to my sisters and 
cousins about which greyhounds 
they should bet on. Everyone was 
excited for the gun to go off and 
watch the dogs run as fast as they 
could after a toy rabbit. Later I 
learned they run after the rabbit 
because they are hungry. 

Every year the greyhound 


industry indulges in excessive 
breeding where 50,000 grey- 
hounds are born, and only 15,000 
are actually used to compete in 
racing. The remaining 35,000 are 
used for stock breeding or they 
are shot. Sometimes breeders will 
also sell the dogs to laboratories 
for experimentation. 

The dogs who are used for 
racing do not live any better. Rab- 
bits and small animals are used as 
live bait to be chased by the grey- 
hounds around a track to motivate 
them to run. The dogs without the 
mentality to chase and kill are 
placed in a small crate with a rab- 
bit. 


Did you know? 


> Horses and bulls have 
broken their neck or back in 
bucking events 


» Cattle have broken a leg in 
roping events 


> Calf roping causes severe 
bruising around the throat 


» Flank straps, spurs and 
electric prods are used to 
make animals buck 

Rodeos are brutal events 
that cause stress and injury 
to animals for the sake of 
entertainment 


Information from Animallib- 
eration.org 
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The breeders do not feed the 
dogs forcing them to eventually” 


eat the rabbit out of starvation. 

Action has been taken to 
adopt these greyhounds so they 
can live out their lives. They 
typically live about 13 years, but 
many aren’t adopted and result in 
being maimed and killed. 

The problem is, these horrific 
sports that involve animal cruelty 
are multi-million dollar indus- 


tries. And they are only success-<. 


ful because people actually go to 
these things, including myself. 

I’m saddened by these facts 
and know that I am not alone. 

Today, it is common for peo- 
ple to make themselves oblivious 
to their surroundings. Everything 
is fine if they are ignorant, and a 
fortunately, a lot of terrible things, * 
like animal cruelty, are occurring 
because of our support. 





This week’s home matches 


> Men's soccer: Thursday, Oct. 26, vs. St. Rose at 3 p.m. 
> Volleyball: Friday, Oct. 26, vs. Bentley at 7 p.m. 


€ 
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Women’s cross country receives high rank 


For the first time in history, the team was ranked fifth among Div. II teams in New England 


By Jessica Maurice 
Staff Writer 


Recently the women’s cross 
country team was recognized in 
the New England Runner maga- 
zine, ranking fifth among the 
Division II teams in the New 
England conference. This is the 
highest ranking the team has ac- 

~ complished in the program’s his- 
tory. 


“There’s more energy, 
and you can see them 
working off each other, 
encouraging one an- 
other to keep going 
even when it’s raining 
or snowing.” 


Molly Peters 
Head Coach 


Many of the runners attribute 
their success to their coach, Molly 
Peters. 

She graduated ‘from 
Middlebury, where she was an 
All-American in cross country, 
and she coached the Middlebury 
women’s cross country team for 
four years. This is Peters second 
year coaching at St. Michael’s. 

“This year we have a bigger 
team,” Peters said. “There’s more 








Photos by Nick Briggs 


Denholm comforts a teammate after competing in the meet. 


energy, and you can see them 
working off each other, encour- 
aging one another to keep going, 
even when it’s raining or snow- 
ing.” 

Peters has really helped each 
individual improve on their times, 
as well as helping the team come 
together as a whole, senior co- 
captain Bridget Craig said. 

A week before classes begin 


in the fall Peters has the entire 
team stay at the inn she co-owns 
in Huntington, Vt. to train for the 
season and enjoy time together. 
The team also focuses on eating 
habits. 

“One of the college myths is 
that if you eat less you’ll run fast- 
er,” Craig said. 

At championship races Craig 
has often seen women collaps- 





Junior Mary Lynn Denholm running on Friday, Oct. 12, against 
and Lyndon State. The women finished second out of three. 


ing after the run because they 
are blatantly anorexic. Peters is 
very conscious about eating and 
tells the women they must eat a 
certain amount or they won’t per- 
form their best, Craig said. 
“Running is one of those 
sports where it is really impor- 
tant to make sure girls are eating 


enough carbs, iron and protein,” 
Craig said. 

One of the team’s greatest as- 
sets is Mary Lynn Denholm. Her 
running career began at a 1996 
fall fair at St. Paul’s School for 


See XC, Page 14 


Women’s rugby finishes season undefeated 


Team completes schedule with a record of 5-0, looks to compete in the piayors on Oct. 27 | 


By Brian Badzmierowski 
Staff Writer 


The undefeated women’s 
rugby team will have home field 
advantage for the first round of 
the playoffs this year. 

Last year, the team landed a 
playoff berth for the first time in 
club history, but lost to Stonehill 
in the first round. The club wants 
to make it further in the playoffs 
this year, and playing at home 


* should give them the upper hand. 


The team went 5-0 this sea- 
son, shutting out their first three 
opponents and then beating pe- 
rennial powerhouse Middlebury 
College. They have outscored 
their opponents 164-9. 

“The first three games, we 
just dominated,” scrum captain 
Megan Sweeney said. 

Middlebury put up the big- 
gest fight, but improved tackling 
by the backs on the team (the 
backs’ first priority is to score, 
not tackle) forced Middlebury to 
play a defensive game, Sweeney 
said. 

Much of this year’s success 
can be attributed to a more devot- 
ed group of players and dynamic 
practices that include scrimmag- 
es, situational drills and hitting 
drills, head coach Charles Cisco 
said. 

Last year, the influx of first- 
year students forced the team to 
focus more on basics at. practice, 





Photo by Laura Tuveson 


The team playing in the rain against Colby-Sawyer College on Saturday, Oct. 6. The team won 50-0. 


sophomore Dee Clemente 
said. 

With a year of experience 
behind them, the sophomores re- 
turned to campus more focused 
and committed to improving this 
season. 

“People started coming to 
practice more consistently and as 
Coach Cisco’s expectations for 
the. team rose, so did the team’s 


expectations of the coach,” club 
president Annalisa Anderson 
said. 

Cisco came up with fresh 
angles on old drills, and started 
holding more intense practices, 
Sweeney said. The team runs to 
practice everyday at North Cam- 
pus, and is more fit than it’s ever 
been. 

Practices. focus more . on 


game situations this year, and 
less on individual improvement, 
sophomore Brittany Norton said. 
The harder practices have trans- 
lated into wins on the field, and 
although the team is as confident 
as ever, they remain humble, Nor- 
ton said. 

While other teams get caught 
upin fighting and arguing amongst 
each other, the lady Knights don’t 
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- play the blame game, i coteraaee 
Beth Dellipriscoli said. 

“We win as a team, and lose 
as a team,” she said- 2 

Norton agreed. 

“During a game, there is 
frustration, but we never take it 
out on each other. The only yell- 
ing that occurs is constructive 
yelling,” she said. 

Before games, the entire team 
crowds into a townhouse where 
Sweeney and Hannah Naughton, 
hand out jerseys to the starters. 
The players then listen to music — 
until game time. 


Another new tactic the team — 


adopted this year was study- 
ing game film. Every Friday, the. 
team and coach will gather at a 
townhouse for a pasta dinner, and 
then watch a film of their previ- 
ous game. : 

The advantage of having a — 
video camera and being able to. 
review games has been undeni- 
able, and the time spent together 
on-Friday nights brings the team 
closer, Clemente said. : 

This year, the team will - 
qualify as the second seed after 
defeating Smith College on Sat- 
urday, Oct. 20. 

The first playoff game is 
on Saturday, Oct. 27. It’s St. Mi- 
chaels’ first time hosting a wom- 
en’s rugby playoff match. 


